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THE READER. 


. 'RETIRING, one evening, 
to my ſtudy, I took up Mr. Soame 
Jennings book on the Internal Evi- 
dence of the Chriſtian Religion. J 
had not read more than half an hour, 
before my thoughts were deeply en- 
gaged, in a very intereſting medita- 
tion, on the preſent ſtate of Chriſtia- 


anity in the world; The time paſſed- 
unobſerved, beyond my uſual hour 
of reſt; and, being greatly fatigued 
by the engagements 'of the day, the 
power of ſleep became irreſiſtible, 


and I ſunk under it: bur, though it 
deranged my ideas, the object of my 
waking thoughts, in another perſpec- 
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tive, ſtill preſented itſelf to my ima- 
gination. 


I fancied that I was in St. "DEP * 


Square, in an apartment of a certain 
noble Lord, who, it is well known, is 
ſincerely attached to the principles of 
Ckriſtianity. I obſerved a large 
company of very reſpectable perſon. 


ages—ſome of them dignified by 
their high birth ; 0 and others equally 


diſtinguiſhed by their great natural 


abilities and learning—philoſophers, 
ſceptics, Deiſts, and ſpeculative pro- 


feffors of the chriſtian religion. They 
had been aſſembled, by invitation 
from the noble Lord , to hear a Lec- 


ture, delivered by Mr. Jennings, on 
the belief and profeſſion of Chri- 
ſtianity; which after fome deſultory 
| W on the ſubject, he pro- 


nounced 


* N 1 A in 
nounced from the Motto prefixed to 
his book on the internal evidence. 
As ſoon as the lecture was finiſhed, 
] obſerved a Deiſt in converſation 
with a Dignitary of the Church, who 


was one of the company, and heard 
him fay, If the principles of Chriſ- 


tianity were certainly true, they would 
juſtify a degree of zeal, equal to that, 


which had inſpired the humane Mr. 


Howard to viſit all the priſons i in Eu- 
rope, and the Lazarettos in the Eaſt-- 


that Chriſtianity proceeded on this 


ſuppoſition, That mankind are in 
2 more deplorable condition, than the 


wretches, who are rotting in dunge- 


ons, or, periſhing by the plague; and 
he thought, a cold aſſent to the goſ- 
pel, and a ſupine, indolent profeſſion 
of ee — with 
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an indifference to the moral miſeries 

of human nature, and the propaga- 

tion of this religion, utterly incon- 

ſiſtent“ in them who believe; and 
ſufficient 
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3 4 For lock on the various wild and unciviliz- 
« ed tribes of men, of whatever name or colour, 
% which our ambition, or avarice, or curioſity has 
« diſcovered, in the new or old world; and ſay, if 
the fight of human nature in ſuch crying diſtreſs, 
in ſuch ſordid, difgraceful, and more than bru- 
tal wretchedneſs, be not exough to make us fly with 
% ardor to their relief. 

* Surely, ſuch a religion, as that of Jeſus--de- 
* ferves to be propogated through the world, and 
* juſtifies, or rather demands the utmoſt zeal of 
® 6 en to ſpread it abroad N all na- 
« tions.“ Biſtop Hurd. 

Fhe auri ſacra fames of European Chriſtians has 
eſtabliſhedt ſettlements, or formed commercial 
connections, in almoſt every part of the world. 
This, at firſt view, ſeems favourable to the 
moſt extenſtve propagation of the goſpel: But, 
the bad examples, the wickedneſs of degenerate 
Chriſtians, have ſuch powerful influences, as muſt 

defeat 


ur, 


NAR KE A R 


ſufficient, of itſelf, to induce a per- 
ſuaſion, that the very advocates and 
| pProfeſſors 


defeat every attempt of the pious Miſſionary. It 
is this, which damps his zeal, more than “the rage 


« of climates, the inconvenience of long and pe- 
« rilous voyages, the drudgery of learning barba- 
« rous languages, or the diſguſt of complying with 
« barbarous manners; and, it may be queſti- 
oned, whether the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity 
ſurmounted obſtacles, in any degree, equal to this, 
which now preſents itſelf, every where, to the faith- 
ful miniſter: Another mighty diſcouragement is 
the readineſs of this faſtidious age, to pour con- 
tempt on every degree of true chriſtian zeal, and to 
impute the moſt unworthy motives to the deſigns 
of the moſt ſublime charity. Let * a fervent Love 
of Chriſt, and the quickening graces of his ſpi- 
rit inſpire the faithful miniſter of the word, to 


29 


go forth with the zeal of an Apoſtle; to forſake 
eaſe and affluence, a competency at leaſt, and 5 


the ordinary comforts of Society; and with the 
« gofpet in his hand, and his Saviour in his heart, 
« enduring*tall things; becoming all things, in the pa- 


tient hope“ of converting ſinners, either apoſ- 
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The 


tate and degenerate Chriſtians, or the benighted 
heathen—and, for one. candid Hurd, who will 
« humble himſelf before ſuch heroic virtue,” thou- 
fands in Chriſtendom will rife up againſt him, throw 

every obſtacle in his way, and, if he dare proceed, 
force him to .endure the trial of cruel mockings, 
« But, when the duty is clearly enjoined * by the 
6 Redeemer himſelf; when no weapon is employed 
« but that of the ſpirit when the friendlieſt af- 

10 fections prompt our zeal; and the object in view 
is eternal life; when, I fay, the authority is un- 
« queſtionable, and the means blameleſs ; the mo- 
« tives ſo pure, and the end fo glorious—O ! let 
« not the hard heart of infidelity,” nor the harder 
heart of cold, ſyſtematic orthodoxy, © prophane 
4 ſuch a virtue, as this, with the diſgraceful name 
of fanaticiſm, or ſuperſtition.”” When this virtue 


ſhall become a general (Bp. Hurd) characteriſtick of 
Chriſtians ; when it ſhall be eſteemed the only ef. 


ſential qualification of Chriſtian Miniſters ; when 
all, who are inſpired by it, ſhall be NIE 25 


Match. 20. 19. 
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The ita ha pe 
1 of Chriſtianity, he did not. 
doubt, would bear the: ſtricteſt exa- 
mination; and he did not think it 
poſſible, to conceive too highly of 
the importance of this religion : 
« The precious hope of a Redeemer, 
« he ſaid, was the ſupport of fallen 
« man; the theme of all the Patri- 
« archs; the baſis of all. the cove- 
« nants; the boaſt and exultation 


of all the Prophets; and the de- 


« fire of all nations—Salvyation by 
« the blood of Chriſt was the eter- 
« nal purpoſe of God, the ultimate. 
« end of all his counſels” therefore, 
worthy of all acceptation ; and, for 


his part, he was willing it ſhould be 


 Evangeliſts divinaty ſeated and ae to preach 
the goſpel; then, and not till then, will Chriſti- 
anity proſper and diffuſe itſelf through the nations. 


GS thought, 
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The 


tate and degenerate Chriſtians, or the benighted 


heathen—and, for one candid Hurd, Who will 


« humble himſelf before ſuch heroic virtue,” thou- 
ſands in Chriſtendom will rife up againſt him, throw 


every obſtacle in his way, and, if he dare proceed, 


force him to endure the trial of cruel mockings, 


But, when the duty is clearly enjoined “ by the 
« Redeemer himſelf ; when no weapon is employed 


« but that of the ſpirit; when the friendlieſt af. 


a fections prompt our zeal; and the object in view 


« js eternal life; when, I ſay, the authority is un- 


« queſtionable, and the means blameleſs ; the mo- 


0 tives ſo pure, and the end ſo glorious—O ! let 


| « not the hard heart of infidelity,” nor the harder 
heart of cold, ſyſtematic orthodoxy, © prophane 


« ſach a virtue, as this, with the diſgraceful name 
of fanaticiſm, or ſuperſtition.” When this virtue 


ſhall become a general (Bp. Hurd) characteriſtick of 


Chriſtians ; ; when it ſhall be eſteemed the only ef. 


ſential qualification of Chriſtian Miniſters ; when 


al, who are inſpired by it, ſhall be 9 25 
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Evangeliſts 


REF A Ch 
The Clergyman anſwered— The 
principles of Chriſtianity, he did nor. 
doubt, would bear the- ſtricteſt exa- 
mination ; and he did not think it 
poſſible, to conceive too highly of 
the importance of this religion: 
The precious hope of a Redeemer, 
« he ſaid, was the ſupport of fallen 
« man; the theme of all the Patri- 
« archs; the baſis of all the cove- 
« nants; the boaſt and exultation 
« of all the Prophets; and the de- 


« fire of all nations Salvation by 


« the blood of Chriſt was the eter- 
« nal purpoſe of God, the ultimate 
« end of all his counſels”—therefore, 
worthy of all acceptation ; and, for 


| his part, he was willing 1 it ſhould be 


Evangeliſts divinely ſealed and ter to preach 
the goſpel; then, and not till then, will Chriſti- | 


* proſper and diffuſe itſelf through the nations. 


=? thought, | 


viii PREFACE 
thought, that, whoever Jon not feel 
Irs importance, muſt either be i igno- 
rant of the doctrine of this ſal vation, 
or, though called a Chriſtian, | in fat, 
diſbelieve the goſpel. 8 8 
This converſation, FR” the preced.- 
ing lecture, had very much diſcon- 


certed ſeveral of thoſe ſpeculatiye 


Chriſtians, who miſtake orthodoxy 
for faith, and the decent economies 
of ſocial life for Chriſtian virtue, 
Two of them began ſpeaking, at.the 


fame time heard the words enthu-. 


2 ſm, faith, this enlightened age, and 


rational Chriſtianity, pronounced with. 


ſome warmth of temper. Every one 


wiſhed to hear. what theſe gentlemen | 
had to ſay for themſelves: but, be- 


fore 1 could fix my attention on one 


of them, a favourite ſpaniel, of 
„ . gee 


4 $ 


the 


theſe compoſitions; and perſuaded 


7. N E, T. ACK 


King Charles s- breed, barked at my 


ſtudy-door, to gain admittance, and 
diſturbed my pleaſin g dream. 


While the impreſſion was ſtrong. - 


upon my mind, I took my pen, and 
wrote as much of the lecture as [ 
could recollect. I have often wiſhed, 


to renew the viſion; but found i- 


impoſſible, to put my thoughts again 


into the ſame train. The utmoſt I 
could do, to gratify my wiſh, was, 


by impreſſing my mind with a recol- 


lection of the viſionary ſcene; and 
then, in my waking hours, endea- 
vour to expreſs, what, I might * 


poſe, Mr. Jennings would ſay, on 


other important ſubjects, were he 


to deliver his ſentiments upon them. 


An acquaintance, to whoſe judg- 


ment I pay great regard, has ſeen 
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me, they might be uſeful, were they D 
preſented to the publick. In conſe. 
quence of this, I now ſend them 
abroad ; hoping they will meet a fa- 


vourable reception from the candid '$ 

reader; who never rejects with ſcorn 
a ſincere attempt ener to pleaſe or gu 
profit him. - | ter 
This viſionary account of the Jec- ke 
tures is addreſſed to the reader, leſt an 
any one, who is not a judge of ſtyle tio 
and compoſition, ſhould miſtake the ra 
ſcholar for his maſter; and, leſt any fre 
one of greater diſcernment ſhould le 
impute to me the vain and preſump- in 
tuous deſign of impoſing theſe ſuppo- w 
i titious lectures on the publick, as the ac 
genuine productions of a more able a 
Writer. ä By 9 
THE REAL AUTHOR), b 
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DEDICATION. 
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EDWARD GIBBON, Eſq. 
„ b 
ES HOB H your diſtin- 
guiſhed rank in the republick of let- 
ters be not above the reach of the 
keen eye of Envy, yet, ſo exalted, 
and ſo firmly eftabliſhed, is your ſta- 
tion, the hand of Envy can never be 
raiſed high enough to tear the laurel 
from your brow; nor can malevo- 


lence detract, by ſecret whiſpers and 


infinuations, from that juſt honor 
which Fame proclaims aloud to the 
admiring world, I was no ſooner 
acquainted with you, Sir, than I be- 


gan to reverence your great abilities: 


but, when I had read your Hiſtory of 
* Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 
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X11 DEDICATION, 

Empire, my ideas of you ſo far exceed- 
ed former impreſſions, that I ſcem- 
ed at a loſs to determine, whether J 
diſcovered a new character, or had 
been guilty of injuſtice to your worth 
by thinking leſs highly of you, than 
was due to your merit. It will not, 
I hope, be difficult for you to par- 
don one who ſincerely reveres your 


character, in regard to the liberty he 
takes in dedicating this little work to 
you; and to gratify his inclination 


to adorn it with your dale 
name. 
It will be though, by ſome, that, 


in doing th this, I am guilty of a great 


impropriety; and they. will again 


ſurmiſe, that J am not in earneſt. in 
my attempt, to vindicate revealed 
religion. Whatever has been thought, 
or * Aren Wochen, as a ma- 


licious 


DEDICATION, «iii 
licious enemy to Chriſtianity, (hard 
words indeed!) is not to regulate my 
conduct, who am far from regarding 
you in that unfavourable light. As 
for the ſincerity of my faith, God 
will judge another day: I have been 
told, that a certain Prelate faid of 
me, © We muſt allow him to be a 
_« Chriſtian ; but, he is one ſui ge- 
neris.” I admire the charity of a 
modern Biſhop; and thank his Lord- - 
ip for this inſtance of his goodneſs. 
Truly, I am neither a Roman Ca- 
tholic, nor a High-Church-man; 
neither a Diſſenter, nor a Methodiſt. 
I rejoice to ſee ſome portion of light 
in every ſect; while I abhor that Ba- 
bel of confuſion, which ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, and pride, have erected 
in Chriſtendom. I hope, I ſhall be 
found at l to be a true diſciple. If 

4 1 belle ve 


rr DEDICATION. 
I believe that the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, were not made by Archimedes, 
and that the laws of nature were not 
eſtabliſhed by Sir Iſaac Newton ; but 
are truly the effects of infinite wiſ- 
dom and power; I am obliged by 
the ſame kind of evidence, to be- 


lieve that Chriſtianity was not the 


contrivance of men; but is the re- 
velation and power of God. And] 
am ſo far from being a mere ſpecu- 
lative Chriſtian, that could I obtain 


your great reputation as an author, 


with whatever elſe the whole world 
can give, it would weigh nothing 
with me, in nas of my hope 
in Chriſt. | 


That Chriſtianity as been greatly 


corrupted is pretty generally ac- 
knowledged; and, it muſt be ac- 
| 1 too, that multitudes call 
1 themſelves 
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Dear. 


themſelves Chriſtians, who have not 
any thing truly chriſtian in them. 
Under this profeſſion, the follies and 
vices of mankind, bigotry, ſuper- 
ſtition, enthuſiaſm, prieſtcraft, de- 
ceit, and fraud, pride, and ambition, 


hatred, and ftrife, appear infinitely 


more deteſtable than under any other 
name. And, it muſt be confeſſed, 


real Chriſtians are men; and not 
gods, or angels. There are ſpots in 


the ſun; and theſe have their infir- 
mities. We are men of like paſſions 


with you, ſaid a true diſciple, who 


counted not himſelf to have attained 
perfection. 


Your penetrating eye, Sir, has 


not only detected the various hypo- 


criſies, which have lurked under the 


cloak of pretended Chriſtianity; but 


has diſcerned the man, that is, the 
depravity 
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xvi DEDICATION. 
A depravity of human nature, even in 
the real Chriſtian. You were ſtruck 4 


with the apparent inconliſtency of 


character: the infirmities of human 


nature were magnified in your eye, 
through the medium of the chriſtian 


profeſſion; and you turned! away in 


diſguſt, as from a monſter, conclud- 
ing that there i is no eſſential differ- 
ence in the profeſſors of this religion; 


but, that they are all, without excep- 


tion, fools, or madmen, or defign- 
ing villains. 5 

It was not poſſible for you, thus 
prejuiced, to diſcern, in any one, 
thoſe qualities, which conſtitute the 


chriſtian character: You could not 


ſee the true. diſciple humbled before 
God under. a ſenſe of thoſe very in- 


firmities for which you reprobate him: | 


You could not perceive that quick 
| : 17 | apprehenſion 
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DEDICATION, WN 
apprehenſion -he feels of intire I 
pendence on his God and Savior, or 
that acknowledgment of infinite obli- 
gation to the divine, mercy, which 
freed him from guilt, and reſcued 
him from the dominion of his luſts ; 
and to which. he owes all that he 
knows of God, and of himſelf, and 
all his hopes of immortality: It was 
not poſſible, for you to have any idea ö 
of the war he is ſenſible of between 
the fleſh and the ſpirit ; ; or to admire. 
the faithful ſtruggle of a chriſtiap 
ſoldier even in his falls: : The graces, 
which really conſtitute his character, 
as a Chriſtian, either appear not at 
| all, or, in your eye, appear diſ- 
torted, or as blaſted corn, which, in⸗ 5 
ſtead of affording hope of a profict; 
e harveſt, makes you fhrink back 
in i fear of contamination: 
1 b Indeed, 
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Indeed, were it not for Chriſtia- 
nity, human nature had never appear- 
ed“ ſo weak, or ſo wicked, as n, 


now behold it. The moral diſeaſes 
of the heathen ſeem mild, in compa- 
riſon of the religious phrenſy of ſome 


who have been called Chriſtians: and 


pagan prieſtcraft looks like a ſimple 
and innocent device, compared with 
the deep-laid ſchemes of eccleſfiaſ- 
tical domination of a ſet of men, 
who have obtained the name of The 
Cbriſtian Clergy. The fault is in our 
common nature; but, as Chriſtiani- 
ty has been the occaſion of 1 its appear- 


* Something like this i is the language of St. Paul: 
By the law is the knowledge of fin. I had not 


Known fin, but by the laws Sin, taking occafion 


Gy the commandment, wrought in me all manner 


of concypiſcence. - Sin that it might appear ſin, 
working death in me by that which is good 
ance, 
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ance, the fault is ealily transferred ro. 


her; and ſhe is reproached as the ac- 
curſed parent of the vileſt hypocriſy | 
and madneſs, the blackeſt treaſon and 
uſurpation, the moſt horrid cruelty 
and bloodſhed, that ever polluted this 
earth, Viewing Chriſtianity through 
this thick medium, it is not poſſible 
for any one to diſcern the divinity 
which is ſtampt upon her, or once to 
imagine that any degree of evidence 
can reaſonably be thought ſufficient 


to prove the divine origin of this re- 


ligion, the profeſſion of which has 


been attended with ſuch monſtrous 
iniquities and ſhameful weakneſſes; 


and which has been the occaſion (yet 
the innocent orcaſion) of prodvcing 
the moſt pernicious effects. You 


therefore ſeem juſtified to yourſelf in 


. . not 
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not attending to the evidences and 


wonders of this diſpenſation, to the 


nature and deſign of Chriſtianity. 


Indeed, you could not conceive that 
there exiſted any other than that pre- 
tended Chriſtianity, which is truly 


human, the offspring of folly and 
wickedneſs. Regardingthis Religion, 


-at the beſt, as a ſuſpicious. character, 
you liſten to every ſuggeſtion and ar- 
gument againſt her; and unhappily 
expreſs yourſelf in ſuch general terms, 
that many have concluded you are a 
determined enemy to real Chriſtianity. 
But had you ever diſcerned the reali- 
ty, inſtead of the counterfeit; ſo far 
from appearing as an enemy to re- 
vealed religion, your learning and 
your life had been devoted to her ſer- 
vice: 135 ou had taken the pen out of 
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my hand, and, as a philoſopher, had 


more ſucceſsfully expoſed the princi- 
plesof human error, and, as a Chriſ- 
tian, had more worthily juſtified the 
ways of God to man. 
That multitudes, perhaps the far 
greater number in every age, are not 
eſſentially the better for Chriſtianity. 
and that it does not make any one 
perfectly g good all at once, is, I think, 


no greater objection to this religion, 
than It is to the uſe of Peruvian bark, 
that it has not cured all intermittents; 
thar many have been the worſe by an' 
improper uſe of it, and by uſing it 


when adulterated by knaviſh apothe- 
caries; or that it has never reſtored 


any one to perfect health in an inſtant. 


Were it poſſible for you to have had 


an exact knowledge of mankind, and 
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have diſcerned the nature and deſign 


duction into the world, you had pro- 


tally rejected by men, unleſs aceom- 
panied with a divine power; that, in 


rupted in a ſhort ſpace of time: you 
might perhaps, even then, have ac- 
counted for a rapid increaſe and pro- 
pagation of this religion in its Cor- 
rupted ſtate on other principles“ than 
5 that 


To account for the propagation of a corrupt 
ſtate of Chriſtianity, or of the mere external form 
of Chriſtianity, on other principles than the inter- 
poſition of ſupernatural power does not weaken the 

evidence, which has been repeatedly urged, from 
the eſtabliſument of ö in the world. Cer- 
tainly 


of Chriſtianity, previous to its intro- 


pheſied that Chriſtianity would be to- 


general, it would meet with the ſame 
reception which it hath actually found, 

that is, would be received in hypocri- 

ſy by many and become greatly cor- 


tha 
ſee 
and 
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thatof ſupernatural aid; you had fore-. 
ſeen the confuſion of public affairs; 
and, that influence it would produce 
on the Roman ſtate, which, in your 
hiſtory, you have well deſcribed. 
Nor are theſe things, Sir, any in- 
convenience to my faith: Human na- 
ture is what it is: and, I cannot con- 


ceive, unleſs the ſtate of the world 


were totally different, that Chriſtiani- 
nity could be in any other condition 
tainly there are /econdary cauſes, by which we may 


account for a rapid and vaſt increafe of the Profeſ· 
ſors of this religion, for we know that men may 


be brought to aſſent to what they do not believe, 


and whole nations have been baptiſed at the point 
of a ſword. The force of the evidence does not 
conſiſt in the numbers who are called Chriſtians; 


but in this, that there are any real Chriſtians in the 


world; for how any one proſelyte could be gained 
to genuine Chriſtianity is impoſſible to be accounted - 
for, on any other principle than Even ſo, Father, 


for ſo it ſeemed good in thy fight.” 


b 4 than 
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than that in which we find it. Be- 
fides, when I take into the account fe 
the expreſs prophecies, that there th 
thould be a general apoſtacy, or de- " 
parture from the faith, a mercenary = + 
prieſthood, and a worldly kingdom bl 
eſtabliſhed by eccleſiaſtical authority, il W 

I ſee ſuch a wonderful coincidence of 8 
things, and ſuch manifeſt tokens of a Pe 
Providence, in the midſt of all this N 
darkneſs and confuſion, that I acqui- 80 
eſce without a murmur; and, am more tl 
fatisfied in ſeeing things juſt as they ar 
are, however much 1 deplore the evils, | pl 
than I can fancy I ſhould be in any Ne 
other condition of them I can con- 
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links of this chain of cauſes and ef- 


fects; when I conſider how theſe: 
things have ſtruck your amiable ſen- 
ſibility, and to what a vaſt diſtance: 
you recoil from every idea favoura- 
ble to real Chriſtianity, I am filled 


with the greateſt concern. I pity 


you; and the more, becauſe I am 

perſuaded that whatever I, or any 
other, can ſay to you in a way of ar- 
gument, will never make you a Chriſ- 


tian. You are to me a ſtriking ex- 


ample, that great parts and learning, 


philoſophy and reaſon, will not only 
not tend to any one's converſion, but, 


in certain circumſtances, - greatly 
hinder it. Yet.I am not abſolutely 


without hope from another quarter, as 


I believe that whatever you have writ- 
ten, or inſinuated, is not ſo much againſt 
Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity itſelf, as againſt thoſe 
monſtrous appearances, which have 
ſprung from human depravity, thro' 
which your mind has received the 
moſt unhappy prejudices. I did it 
ignorantly in unbelief *, ſaid one, 


who. 


„% Who was before a We and a perſe- 
5 eutor, and i injurious. But I obtained mercy, for 
4] did it ignorantly in unbelief: and the grace of 
„our Lord was exceeding abundant; with faith, 
and love which is in Chriſt Jeſus. This is a faith- 
« ful ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
« Chriſt Jeſus came into the world to ſave ſinners; 
« of whom I am chief. Howbeit, for this cauſe I 
© obtained mercy, that in me firſt Jeſus Chriſt might 
„ ſhew forth all long - ſuffering, for a pattern to 
« them which ſhould hereafter believe on him to 
ce life everlaſting.” 1 | 
Had Saul, when he breathed out threatnings and 
laughter againſt the diſciples, and perſecuted this 


way unto death, known what he was doing, that is, 


if be had been a determined enemy to Chriſtianity: 
againſt the nnn of his own mind, he had 


never 
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who was once a violent oppoſer, and 
afterwards preached the faith, which 
he had zealouſly endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy. 

The only argument, by which you 
can ever be perſuaded to become a 
true Chriſtian, is that of neceſſity. 
If, by any means, you ſhall here- 
after obtain a right view of the ex- 
iftence of moral evil, and of the re- 
ality of its exiſtence in your ownſelf, 
you will then, and not till then, be 


never found mercy ;. his fin had been that which is 
never repented of, and never forgiven, in this world, 
aor in that which is to come. But he went as near 
to the commiſſion of this fin as a man can go, who 
is not actually guilty of it; and he was deſigned as 
a ſpecial example of that aſtoniſhing patience and 
mercy, which can pity and pardon a determined ene= 
my to Chriſtianity, when his enmity is thc effect of 
prejudice, ignorance, and unbelief. LES 


in 
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in a way to become a true diſciple 45 
J eſus: You may then ſee. the won- 5 


ders of this diſpenſation, and embrace 
Chriſtianity as a panacea for all the 
miſeries of human nature. Nec quiſ- 
quam aut peccatis retardetur, aut 
annis, quo minus veniat ad conſequen- 
dam ſalutem. In iſto adhuc mundo 
manenti, pænitentia nulla ſera eſt. 
Patet ad indulgentiam Dei aditus, et 


quærentibus atque intelligentibus ve- 
ritatem facilis acceſſus eſt. Tu ſub. 


ipſo licet exitu et vitæ temporalis OC- 


caſu, pro delictis roges: et Deum qui 
unus et verus eſt, confeſſione et fide 


agnitionis ejus implores. Venia con- 
fitenti datur; et credenti indulgen- 


tia ſalutaris de divina pietate concedi- 


tur; et ad immortalitatem ſub ipſa 
morte tranſitur, Hanc gratiam Chriſ- 
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tus impertit, hoc munus miſericor- 
diæ ſuæ tribuit, ſubigendo mortem 
trophæo crucis, redimendo creden- 
tem pretio ſanguinis ſui, reconciliando 
hominem Deo patri, vivificando mor- 
talem regeneratione cœleſti. Hunc, 
ſi fieri poteſt, ſequamur omnes: hic 
nobis viam vitæ aperit, hic ad para- 
diſum reduces facit, hic ad cœlorum 
regna perducet. Cum ipſo ſemper 
vivemus, facti per ipſum filii Der: 
cum ipſo exultabimus ſemper, ipſius 
cruore reparati. Erimus Chriſtiani 
cum Chriſto ſimul. glorioſi, de Deo 
patre beati, de perpetua voluptate 
lætantes ſemper in conſpectu Dei, et 
agentes Deo gratias ſemper. N eque 
enim poterit niſi et lætus eſſe ſemper 
et gratus, qui cum morti fuiſſet ob- 
noxius, 
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noxius, factus eſt de immortalitate 


ſecurus.* 
It is, Sir, one of the 8 withes li 


of my heart, «That the God of our 
« Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Father of 
« Glory, may give unto you the Spi- 

cc ritof wiſdom and revelation, in the 
knowledge of him; the eyes of 
« your underſtanding being enlight- 
e ened; that you may know what is 
ce the hope of his calling, and what 
te the riches of the glory of his in- 
cc heritance in the ſaints, and what is 


* 


* 


c 


A 


[ c the exceeding greatneſs of his pow-- 
g e er to us-ward who believe.” This 
ö wiſh, Sir, is accompanied with a hope 


concerning you, which is grounded 
on ſomething more than the mere 
poſſibility, that you may be as bright 


» cyprianus ad Demetrianum. 
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an example in the chriſtian church, 
as you are an ornament in-the repub- 
lic of letters. 


am, 
SIR, 
Your ſincere friend, 
And humble e 
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THE PREJUDICE. OF EDUCATION AND. 


RATIONAL CONVICTION, 


ALMOST THOU PERSUADEST ME TO BE A 
CHRISTIAN. ACTS, xxvi. 28. 


Ir cen be, wat ie Een e be bo 


a revelation communicated to mankind by 


the interpoſition of ſupernatural power, it is 


worthy of all regard; and, the vaſt impor- 


tance of it will juſtify every charitable at- 


tempt to propagate the knowledge of it in 
the world. It is on this ground, I expect 
to be excuſed, for aſſuming a character which 
does not belong to me, in order to expreſs my 
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views of a religion, the origin of which, Iam - 


perſuaded, is divine. Nor do I encroach on 


the ſacerdotal office more than did thoſe great 


maſters of reaſon and erudition, Grotius, 


Boyle, Locke, Addiſon, and Lyttleton; who 
teſtified their belief to the world, without 


any other motive than their regard for truth 


and the benefit of mankind. Every one has, 


J think, a right; and is, in duty, obliged * to 


advance the intereſts of Chriſtianity, which 


are indeed the moſt important intereſts of 


human nature, by every means conſiſtent 


with its genius: and, if my mite ſhall con- 


tribute any thing towards perſuading you to 
pay that attention to this divine religion, 


He could have no motive for thus imparting his free 
i ſentiments to the Public, except the dictates cf his own 
i heart, which tell him, that it is every man's duty, who | 
« comes into the world, to uſe his beſt endeavcurs, however 
« infienificant, to leave it's as much wiſer, and as muck bet- 


« ter as he can.” 


Preface to A Free Kate into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil. 
| which 


VV 
which it juſtly claims, the clergy will have 
no reaſon to be jealous of this attempt. 

It may be thought that the general eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity precludes every ex- 


traordinary attempt in its favor. This revela- 


tion, it is true, is the baſis of almoſt every reli- 
gion in Eurepe: but pure and genuine 
Chriſtianity is not neceſſarily connected with 
any particular mode of external worſhip, or 
form of church-government. Something, 
which is called Chriſtianity, may become the 
religion of a country, in which there is leſs 


real Chriſtianity than was, ſeventeen hundred 
years ago, in any province of the Roman 


Empire. There may, therefore, at this time, 
de as much reaſon for every one, who va- 
lues this divine religion, to exert himſelf in 


its favor, as there would be, if Paganiſin, 


in its various forms, were ſtill the national 
religion of every country in Europe. 

It is one thing to be called a Chriſtian, 
and to profeſs, what is termed, the Chriſtian 


religion as by law eſtabliſhed ; and, another 
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thing to be a Chriſtian according to the ſpi- 


rit and tenor of the Chriſtian diſpenſation. 
The vaſt multitudes called Chriſtians, are not 
Chriſtians de jure, having the principles and 


graces which eſſentially conſtitute the true 


Chriſtian character; as is too evident by their 
vices and immoralities, their ignorance, ſu- 
perſtition, profaneneſs, worldly purſuits, and : 
_ engagements z but have a right to the deno- 
mination de fatto, by virtue ofdcuſtom, hu- 


man laws, and certain religious rites ſuper- 
ſtitiouſſy ſubmitted to, and ſometimes pro- 


fanely adminiſtered. 


The diſtinction is nearly as old as Chriſti 
anity. Youread of ſome ?, and theſe Chriſ- 


tian miniſters, as they would ſeem to be, who 


were enemies of the. croſs of Chriſt, and 


minding earthly things; and therefore as re- 
mote from real Chriſtianity. as were the ido- 
Jatrous nations. Reaſon too, as well as ſcrip- 


ture, diſtinguiſhes between the form of god- 


„Phil. iii, 15. 
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lineſs and the energy, or reality. The picture 


of a man is not a man. In the religions 


which have made Chriſtianity their baſis, you 
may diſcern ſome reſemblance to real Chriſti- 


anity: but, if the reſemblance were perfect, 


which is far from being true in fact, it muſt 
ſtill be diſtinguiſhed from real Chriſtianity, as 
much as a ſhadow from its ſubſtance, or a 
picture from the man whoſe exact portrait it 
is. Acknowledge the maſterly ſtrokes of a 
Reynolds; admire the painting; ſay it ex- 


preſſes the original to the life, his features, 
and even his paſſions: it is yet no more than 


a reſemblance of the perſon, whoſe character 
you may have juſt reaſon to mars: to love, 


and imitate. 


The maſs of mankind will ever take up, 


and be ſatisfied, with that religion which is 


made ready for them, and which happens to 


be the religion of their country. In Europe, 
they will fall into the profeſſion of what is 
called The Chriſtian Religion; in Aſia, of 


that of Mahomet: they are Chriſtians, be- 
B 3 cauſe 
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6 LECTURE. * 

cauſe their progenitors profeſſed to be Chrif. 
tians : if theſe had been Heathens, their re- 
ligion had been Paganiſm ; if Jews, or Ma- 
hometans, they had been circumciſed, and 
blaſphemed Chriſt, only becauſe their fore- 
fathers had done fo before them. But truth 


is the ſame, whoever has profeſſed or denied 
it: yet ſo perverſe are we, that we often ſhut 


our eyes againſt the light, for no other rea- 


ſon than becauſe our forefathers could not ſee, 


Let it be ſuppoſed that our anceſtors were 
right in their profeſſion ; that they were of 
the true religion; that they were real Chriſ- 
tians : yet, if we be of the ſame profeſſion, 
merely becauſe it was theirs, or through the 
prejudice of education, we are not Chriſtians 
in the beſt ſenſe of that denomination ; we 


are not ſo much as almoſt perſuaded to be 
_ Chriſtians. We have the name indeed; 


but not the thing : we profeſs, without any 
reaſonable ground of perſuaſion; for if it be 
any reaſon in favor of Chriſtianity, that it has 


been lang profeſſed * our forefathers, and is 
the 


* 


Enn. 47 


ttzhe religion of our country; it is equally as 


good a reaſon againſt it, and would have 
juſtified the firſt converts to Chriſtianity, if 
they had oſtinately continued Jews and 
Pagans. | | | 
But there are men of genius and learning, 
who diſdain vulgar prejudices: having ſome . 
leiſure, and more curioſity, and perhaps 
prompted by a laudable deſire of character, 
or perſuaded by ſecular intereſt, they exert 
their ſuperior abilities in a ſtrict examination 
of the Evidences of the Chriſtian religion. 
Truth and candor oblige them to acknow- 
ledge, that an equal degree of evidence ne- 
ver appeared, to confirm any hiſtorical facts, 
which ever were preſented to the faith of 


: mankind ; and, that they would be inex- 


cuſable, were they to withhold their avowed 
aſſent to the gofpel, which carries with it 
ſuch a prodigiouſly high degree of probability. 
They find this religion diſengaged from thoſe 
groſs ſuperſtitions, which deform every other 
inſtitution ; and the. morality of the goſpel 
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truly excellent. They therefore compliment 
this religion with the firſt place in their ſeale 
of compariſon with all others, as the beſt 


religion in the world; and proſeſs to be con- 


verts to Chriſtianity on rational conviction. 
Not a few of them, and theſe men of the 
greateſt abilities, and holding the firſt rank 
in the ſchools of ſcience, ambitious to diſ- 


tinguiſn themſelves, and zealous of thoſe 


opinions, which, after painful inveſtigation, 
have formed their creed, engage as volunteers 
in the croiſade while others of them, as ſol- 
diers of fortune, fighting for pay, the emo- 
luments of office, maintain the out- works of 
Chriſtianity, and repel the attacks of learned 
infidels. If it would be preſumptuous to ſay, 


that none of theſe are real Chriſtians; it is, 


however, no preſumption to ſay, There is 
not any neceſſity obliging us to ſuppoſe that 
any of them are more ſo, than thoſe whoſe 
faith is the mere prejudice of education, or, 
than the infidels whom they oppoſe. The 
actors on the public theatre do not ſo per- 
28 | form 
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form their parts in aſſumed characters, as ut- 
terly to diſguiſe their on, or to induce a 
belief that they are really the perſons whom 
they repreſent for an hour. Even a Garrick 


was never taken to be the identical Richard 
the Third; nor is a Siddons miſtaken for a 
real penitent Jane Shore. And it is eaſily 
ſeen that many, who aſſume the Chriſtian 
character, are at variance with their own 


profeſſions; their tempers and conduct abſo- 


lutely inconſiſtent with the genius of this 


religion; and, it is therefore juſtly conelud- 


ed, that theſe rational Chriſtians, as they call 
themſelves, are eſſentially deficient; many 


of whom are entirely ignorant of the nature 
of that very religion, which they are engaged 


to defend, and which they profeſs to believe 
is of divine original. 

I mean not here to depreciate their merits. 
In the wonderful chain of beings, they are 
as much above vulgar Chriſtians, as theſe arc 
above the brutal Hottentots. As far as they 


go, they are certainly right: but it is equally 


certain, 
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10 L en 


certain, that ſo far they may go without any 


one principle of the Chriſtian inſtitution. Pro- 
feſüng to believe, they may deceive others; 
but, if they think they believe, it is moſt 


likely they will deceive themſelves ; for, it is 


one thing to have an aſſent to the truth of 


. Chriſtianity extorted by dint of argument, 


and to believe, on rational conviction, that 


the Bible contains a divine revelation; and 


quite another, to underſtand the nature of 
that revelation, and be delivered into the 
mould of the goſpel, and to take the impreſ- 
ſion and character of Chriſt. a 


The ſeriptures afford many gs to 


confir m the truth of theſe obſervations. The 
Jews had ſchools and ſeminaries of learning; 


in which, we mult ſuppoſe, every argument 
the wit of man could deviſe in favor of re- 
velation, was inveſtigated and carefully 
taught: indeed their learned labours in the 


ſcriptures were prodigious. It is probable 


King Agrippa believed the prophets aſter an 
examination of the external evidences of re- 
vealed 
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vealed religion, and ſome partial views of the 
internal evidences of it; but, how far he 
was from being, in any ſenſe, an Iſraelite 
indeed, is too evident. Our Saviour charged 
the Jews with unbelief with reſpect to the 
very writings of Moſes, in whom they truſt- 


ed: They knew not the voices of the pro- 


phets, in the reading and ſtudying of whoſe 
facred books, their learned education chiefly 
conſiſted, and which were read every ſab- 


| bath-day in their ſynagogues. Theſe Jews, 


who troubled the churches of Galatia, and 
many other, by ſeeing the completion of an- 
cient prophecies and the miracles wrought by 


the apoſtles, were convinced that the Meſſiah 
vas come, and were baptized in the name 
of Jeſus; yet, ſo far were they from being 


Chriſtian, from having their hearts conform- 
ed to the Chriſtian diſpenſation, that they 
quite miſtook the real character of Chriſt : 


they were till ſeeking to be juſtified by their 
own merits, and zealouſly taught, that, ex- 
_ cept a man be circumciſed and keep the Law 


of 
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T2 LECTURE. I. 
of Moſes, he cannot be faved ; than which, 
the philoſophy of Greece and the idolatry of 
the Gentiles were not more inconſiſtent with 


the goſpel, which proclaims Jefus Chriſt the 


only mediator between God and man. 
That perſuaſion, by which men become 

real Chriſtians, is very different from an af. 

ſent to philoſophical and hiſtorical truths, or 


to things credible on teſtimony of credible 


witneſſes. We may aſſent to philoſophical 


and hiſtorical truths, on the relation of 


other men, as general truths in which we 
are not immediately concerned; or, the 
importance of which, as relating to ourſelves, 


we do not apprehend ; and fo theſe are mat- 


ters of mere ſpeculation, and not regarded 
by us, or, not fo regarded as their i importance 
may require. Thus the curious enquirer 


concerning revealed religion may regard it 


only according to its importance in his ſcale 


of compariſon with every other inſtitution, 


without underſtanding, in any degree, its 


real importance to himſelf. He may exa- 


mine 


re! 


mine the evidences of Chriſtianity, ſo far as 
to be perſuaded that it is from God, with- 
out underſtanding the nature and deſign of 
Chriſtianity ; and ſo, without regarding it 


according to what it really is, that is, with- 


out being Chriſtian. The evidences, which 
authenticate the Bible, as containing a divine 
revelation, force from him a cold aſſent: he 


attends to thoſe truths, which, though im- 


plied by the goſpel, are not the grand peculi- 
arities of it; but, are as much the principles 
of natural as of revealed religion; and, 
he profeſſes a high veneration for the goſpel 
as a ſyſtem of ethics, the moral part of 


Chriſtianity, which is, in fact, no characte- 


riſtic part of it at all; as this, though in a 
manner leſs perfect, makes a part of every 
religion that ever appeared in the world. 


Of neceſſity, Chriſt muſt be regarded in 


the light in which the ſcriptures repreſent his 


character; for, if he be not regarded in that 
reſpect, in which his character as a Savior 


eſſentially 
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eſſentially * conſiſts, he is indeed not regard. 
at all, to any purpoſe of ſalvation. The 
Jews, according to their miſtaken view of 
the ſcriptures, believe in a Chriſt, whom they 


expect to redeem and fave them: and ve 


may as well affirm that the modern apoſtate 


Jews are real Chriſtians, as ſuppoſe that ma. 
ny of the learned advocates of Chriſtianity 


.are ſo, whoſe views 'of the nature of this 
diſpenſation are ſo partial and indiſtinct, that 
they either miſtake, or reject, the true t 


| character of our Savior. f 


It is not every error, or every hereſy, that is apoſtacy | 


from the faith. It is a revolt in _— principal and eſſential 
article, 15 | | 


— And the Jenial of ſach 1 effential 1 may as _ 


perly be called apeftacy, as if we were to renounce the whole 
Chriſtian faith and worſhip. It is renouncing them in ef- 
fect, and not treating and regarding God as God, or Chrift 
as Chriſt. a _ Newton's Diſſertations. 
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From the foregoing premiſes, I conclude, 


that a man is not ſo much as almoſt perſuad- 
ed to be a Chriſtian, when he is prejudiced ' 
in favor of Chriſtianity by his education in a a 
country where Chriſtianity happens to be the 
general profeſſion ; nor when he is a Chriſtian | 


religionift believing, what is called, The 


Chriſtian Religion to be the beſt religion in 

the world; nor when he acknowledges a di- 
vine revelation, perſuaded to this acknow- - 
ledgment by rational arguments; and, much. 
leſs, when his own private temporal conveni- 
ence and advantage make him ready to think 
well of it, and to profeſs it: but, then he 


is almoſt perſuaded, when the light of Chriſ- 
tian truth is breaking in upon his mind; 
when the nature and importance of Chriſti- 
anity are opening to his view, and he is in- 


clined, in ſome degree, to embrace it; but 
the love of the world, or pride, tempts him 
to cloſe his eyes, to ſtifle his convictions, to 
quench the ſpirit, to turn from the truth, to 
neglect, flight, miſtake, and pervert it. At 

times, 
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16 LECTURE 1. 
times, he is almoſt perſuaded, and half re. 


ſolved; but is kept back from a cordial, uni- 
verſal regard to Jeſus: his convictions, like 
a thorn in the foot, diſable him from pref... 
ſing forward in the careleſs, or preſumptuous, 


courſe he formerly purſued: in theory, per- 


| haps, he renounces all dependence on his 


own merits, on the form of out-ſide reli- 
gion, and on the world as the object of his 
happineſs; yet, Chriſt is not formed in him; 


nor will Chriſtianity gain any credit by mil- 
lions of ſuch profeſſors of it. Theſe are the 
men who halt between God and Mammon; 


who, when the ſcorching ſun is up, in time 


of temptation, turn apoſtates; or, by more 
Tingering declenſions, fall away; or, con- 


ſtantly ſinning againſt light, and eſpecially by 


repeated breaches of their vows and reſoluti- 


ons, pave their way to greater condemna- 


tion and accumulated ruin. © In then is 
'< fulfilled the Propheſy of Ifaiah, who ſaith, 
< By hearing ye ſhall hear, and not under- 


” ; Rand, and uy ye ſhall ſee, and ſhall not 


«c perceive : : 
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Mir en l - 
« perceive : for this people's heart is waxed 
« oroſs, and their ears are dull of hearing, 


„ and their eyes have they cloſed ; leſt at 
« any time tac ſhould fee with their eyes 
« and hear with their ears, and ſhould under- 


« ſtand with their heart, and be converted, 
« and I ſhould heal them.“ 

Such was the caſe of King PE ans he 
was almoſt perſuaded to be a Chriſtian. 
What could it have been that kept him 
back! It was the world; the love of the 
world, To his heart, diſpoſed as it then 


was, its frowns and perſecutions were more 


ſhocking than the diſtant apprehenſion of 


hell; and, its honors, riches, and pleaſures, 


' weighed more with hls, than tne approba- 
tion of Heaven, and the hope « of future glory. : 


He yielded to the dictates of his conſcience, 
ſo far as he could conſiſtently with his cha- 
racter, as a man of the world; and, through 
an affectation of candor, in queſt of praiſe, 
acknowledged that St. Paul had done nothing 
worthy of death, or of bonds; yet, againſt 
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his conſcience, and to keep fair with. the 
world, left him unbefriended to the judg- 
ment of Cæſar. 


There is little occaſion "Io cautioning you 


againſt miſtaking national prejudice for Chriſ- 
tian faith. Men of ſenſe, who have had the 
privilege of a liberal education, have ever 
deſpiſed the ſuperſtition of the vulgar, or re- 
verenced if - as a Ace of enen 


— —_— 


3 108 in a ea to miſtake he con- 


cluſions of reaſon for the faith of the goſpel. 
Under pretence of avoiding enthuſiaſm, 


and to repreſent Chriſtianity more rational, 
the ſtandard of modern Chriſtianity requires 
no more than an hearty aſſent to the credibi- 
lity of revealed religion: take a ritual in your 


hand, as a help to devotion; and, let your 
manners be decent; and, you are as com- 


pletely. Chriſtian. as the world requires you to 


be. But, if you would be Chriſtians accord- 


ing to the ſtandard which God hath fixed, 


you mult be what the world ever will deſpiſe: 


6 


„„ 


4 LS yo 
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you muſt begin with poverty of ſpirit ; for, 
the faith of the Goſpel is the cöntraſt ts 
pride, obſtinacy, and ſelt-conceit z and ori- 
ginates in an humble, teachable, and candid 
diſpoſition: and after exploring the myſtery 
of Chtift's fufferings and death, as the price 
of your peace, as your redemption from all that 
weight of woe which fleſh is heir to; as your 


emanzipation from ſin, your reftoration to 


perfect liberty, to virtue, and goodneſs; and 
«ternal life; your hearts muſt come wholly 


attached to the Savior: him you muſt prefer 
to the whole world, and to your very life z 
in him you muft confide, and to him muſt 


you live and die. Any thing ſhort of this is 


not worthy of Chrift, and will never pats for 


Chriſtianity, when you come into that lght 


in which ſpecious appearances can no more 


deceive, 


Since rational conviction and ſyſtematicat 


orthodoxy have obtained the name of Faith, 


elevation of thought and warmth of aftec- 


tion have been called enthuſiaſt : but, ſo 
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vaitly great, and ſo important to us, is the 


object of the goſpel, that it juſtly requires 
the moſt elevated mind, and the moſt fervent 


affection that ever glowed in man. "hat 


zeal which ariſes from wrong principles, and, 
which appears in unwarrantable practices, 


may juſtly be termed enthuſiaſm; but, true 
Chriſtian zeal and love can never exceed, or 
merit that reproachful name. To give a 


cold aſſent to the goſpel, to be indifferent 


and luke warm in ſuch a cauſe as the Chriſti- 
an, is to pour contempt upon it; to affront 


the Supreme Being; to undervalue the Sa- 


vior; to turn the back on divine mercy; and 
will as effe Rually prevent the benefits of 
Chriſt's death, as an infidel oppoſition to the 
goſpel. e 

Long obſervation of men and things lr 
me to think, that it is no uncommon caſe, 
for thoſe who hear, or read, the goſpel, to 


be half inclined to it, and almoſt perſuaded - 


to be Chriſtians; yet, intangled by the world 


and fin, and under the Fate of pride, 
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they hang in a ſtate of miſerable ſuſpenſe ; 


and ſometimes become quite hardened againſt 


conviction, Theſs periſh at the very threſh- 
hold of mercy, and under a degree of guilt 
the moſt aggravated. While you hear this, 
your own conſciences will ſuggeſt, Beware 
of this fatal error. If there were a few more 
true Chriſtians in the world, it would be 


happy for themſelves, and by no means detri- 


mental to the public; and I would to God, 
that all who hear me were not only almoſt, 
but altogether Chriſtian. 
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EE CAUSES OF INFIDELITY, 


HAVE ANY OF THE RULERS, OR OF THE 
PHARISEES, BELIEVED ON HIM © 5 
JOHN vii, 48, 


1 is a certain temper, of: ſoul, 


called in ſcripture A new heart, which is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary, as a ſuitable ſoil, for the 
divine plant of faith in Chriſt; without which 


it cannot ſtrike root, or thrive. 


The rulers of this world, all thoſe buſy or 
idle perſons, whoſe time and thoughts are 
wholly engroſſed by the purſuits of buſineſs 
or pleaſure, ambition or luxury, can never 


ſufficiently attend to the evidences and won- 
ders of the Chriſtian diſpenſation : they can- 


not know any thing of this religion, except 


what 
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what they have accidentally picked up by de- 


ſultory converfation, of ſuperficial reading 
or by a getieral review of the ſtate of Chriſ- 
tendom, that wicht there is not a more un- 


lkely mean to tiniprefs the mind with fenti- 


ments in its favor. For want of evidence 
and inclination to believe, they determine 
with themſelves, that Chriſtianity is a pre- 
tended revelation, founded on a ſtrange, im- 
probable ſtory 3 is nothing more than tie 
impoſition of prieſteraft upon ignorant arlf 
literate ages; and artfully continued; as an 
engine well adapted to awe' and goverir the 


ſuperſtitious vulgar. To talk to ſucff about 
the Chriſtian religion, is to converſe wich the 


deaf concerning muſic, or witch the blind on 
tlie beauties of painting: they want all ideas 
relative to the ſubject, and can never be made 
to comprehend it. The preaching of Chrift 


v cricified, was to the Jews a ſtumbling- 


block, and to thè Greeks foohſhnelfs ;”” and 


ſo it at appear to all, who, like them, 
8 judge 
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24 LECTURE 11. 
judge-from eſtabliſhed prejudices, falſe learn. 
ing, and ſuperficial knowledge. 

If any one be attached to a favorite plea. 
ſure, or eagerly engaged i in worldly purſuits, 
incompatible with the precepts of this religi. 
on, he muſt either relinquiſh thoſe purſuits 
with uneaſineſs, if he believe ; or, ſhould he 
be determined neither to repent or reſorm, 


he mult perſiſt in them with remorſe and dif. 


ſatisfaction : therefore ſuch generally com- 
mence unbelievers in their own deience; for 
the moſt unſurmountable, as well as the moſt 
uſual obſtacle to our belief, ariſes from our 
paſhons, appetites, and intereſts &. Let the 
evidences of Chriſtianity be ſuppoſed to be 
ten thouſand times ſtronger than they are; 
let it be — that, inſtead of appearing 


Loet never fo much probability "TE on one fide of a 
covetous man's reaſoning, and money on the other, it is eaſy 
to foreſee which will outweigh.—Tell a man, paſſionately 


in love, that he is Jilted ; bring a ſcore of witneſſes of the 


falſhood of his miſtreſs, it is ten to one but three kind wo:d: 


of her ſhall invalidate all their teſtimonies. 
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| LEETVRE in 25 
to dis diſciples after his reſurrection, Chriſt 
had appeared to the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, and 


to the Roman Senate ; and, that theſe gen- 
tlemen, ſo attached to the world, ſhould ac- 


tually ſee miraculous cures performed on the 


lick, or even the dead raiſed to life, they 
might be ſtaggered for a while, but would 
not be effectually perſuaded to believe; for 
we have power over the mind's eye, as well 
25 over that of the body, to ſhut it againſt 
the ſtrongeſt rays of truth and religion, when- 
ever they become painful to us. 

If the evidences of Chriſtianity, its doc- 
trines and precepts, which are perfectly oppo- 
ſite to their inclinations, be zealouſly and 
authoritatively urged upon their conſciences, 
they then grow angry and enraged, and per- 
ſecute the truth in its profeſſors and advo- 
cates. “ Ye would take away our Gods 
* and what have we more ?” Rut, if theſe 
gentlemen, ſo entirely devoted to the world, 
happen to be of a timid or indolent diſpoſi- 


tion, and have not ſufficient reſolution to 
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26 LECTURE If. 
commence infidels, while all around them 
profeſs to believe the truth of Chriſtianity, 
and while its evidences are vindicated by men 
of learning and reputed integrity, they then 
coldly aſſent to the truth which they want 
abilities and reſolution to oppoſe; and ſhelter 
themfelves under plauſible pretexts to juſtify 
their purſuits, and to quiet their diſturbed 
conſciences ; and fo, while they profeſs Chriſ- 
tianity, have not any thing peculiarly, or 
truly Chriſtian in them. 
It was very natural to ſuppoſe that the 
Phariſees, who had always expreſſed a won- 
derful zeal for God and religion, would have 
embraced. the goſpel, after they had ſeen the 
miracles: wrought by Chriſt and his apoſtles. 
But, by their exceeding great zeal for the 
traditions. of the fathers, and by an exad 
obſervance of all the duties of religion, hu- 
man and divine, they had acquired that de- 
gree of reputation and power, which nobi- 
hty, wealth, and learning obtain in other 
countries; and a Whony attached to their 
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intereſts founded on the old religion, they 
could net poſſibly receive the goſpel, which 
would ſubvert the very foundation on which. 


their importance reſted. © How can ye 


c believe, who receive honor one of ano- 
« ther, and. ſeek not the honor which cometh 
4 of God only? Beſides, by that aſſocia- 
tion of ideas ſo well deſcribed by Mr. Locke, 
they eaſily. perſuaded. themſelves. that thoſe 
works, which, made them, appear righteous 

before men, would. juſtify them in the fight of 
God, and gain that importance in the next 
world, of which they found themſelves poſ- 

ſeed in this; a preſumption, which abſo- 
lutely prevented their ſeeing any want of ſuch 
an expedient. as the interꝑpoſition of a ſuffer- 
I make theſe. obſervations on. the Phariſees, 


becauſe all mere moraliſts, and religioniſts of 


every denomination, are exactly in the ſame 
predicament. There is a line of diſtinction, 
though, bigots can never diſcern it, between 


real. Chriſtianity, and every form of religion 
8 — 
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in Europe. Popery and Chriſtianity, and 
Proteſtantiſm and Chriſtianity, are by no 
means ſynonymous terms: ' whoever thinks 
otherwiſe muſt reprobate every perſon of 
every other ſect than that which he himſelf 
approves. And this ſeems to be the general 


diſpoſition, though not ſo generally owned; 


for it is ſtrongly implied in that zeal, which 
almoſt every one diſcovers for the peculiarities 
of the ſect to which he adheres. Men are 
politically Papiſts, Churchmen, or Diſſen- 


ters; and the honor and importance, which 


they acquire by their party zeal, exclude 
that regard for the goſpel, which if entertain- 


ed, would at once demoliſh all their diſtincti- 
ons and importance in the world. And, 


while they are thus attached to their religion, 
they imperceptibly cheriſh a vain confidence 


in their own merits. St. Paul affirmed, it 
was a certain mark that an unchriſtian ſpirit 


had crept into the Corinthian churches, 
„ whereas there were diviſions amongſt 


« them. One faid, I am of Paul; another, 
; Lam 
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«] am of Appollos; another, I am of Ce- 
« phas; another, L am of Chriſt:“ ſo that 


even to be of Chriſt, in the ſame reſpect that 


another was of Paul, or of Appollos, or of 
Ceghas, was to be unchriſtian, or, as he 


termed it, carnal, It was pride, ſelſ-conceit, 


and a deſire to eſtabliſn pe erſonal merit in the 
place of Chrilt's mediation; for this is what 
the ſcriptures mean by being carnal, which 


divided the church of Corinth, and which has 
now ſplit Chriſtendom into a thouſand ſects. 
Indeed it cannot ſignify any thing, in this 


reſpect, whether a man be a Stoic Philoſo- 


pher, a Pagan, a Jew, a Muſſulman, a Pa- 


piſt, or a Proteſtant ; for, whoever hath not 


bis heart humbled, and does not properly ac- 
knowledge his guilt, cannot poſſibly, in the 


nature of things, truly receive the goſpel. 
Therefore, while ſome of this deſcription 
renounce Chriſtianity abſolutely, which is by 
far the moſt conſiſtent conduct, many others, 
wao, through prejudice, or convenience, 


profeſs ien are diſpoſed, and indeed 
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the dreadful conſequence of final perdition; 


30 LECTURE . 
obliged, to overlook, explain away, or ſight 
the doctrine of Chriſt in the very point ere. 


in Chriſtianity eſſentially conſiſteth; and 


have no more proper regard for Chtiſt than 
profeſſed infidels; for, who will ever regard 


a thing, which doth not appear to be neceſ- 


ſary or ſuitable for him ? 


The ſcriptures repreſent ſuch as ſeek juſt 
fication by the law, which, whether they un- 


derſtand the terms or not, all do, who truſt 


in their own merits, in a ftate of enmity 


againſt God: they ſtand in full oppoſition to 
the counſel, or will of Heaven appointing the 
mediation of Jeſus Chrift, in default of our 
righteouſneſs, as the only way to pardon, 
peace, and life. And it muſt needs be fo; 
for they who are whole need not a phyſician ; 


and ſuch as conceit they need him not, will 
undoubtedly reject his aſſiſtance. © Ye will 


«not come to me that ye might have life,” 


And here we ſee the reaſon, why unbelief 


is deſcribed fo full of guilt, and attended with 


not 


new C 
tians. 


Conce; 


ſubje& 


not becauſe it 18 imple ignorance, miſtake, 
or an opinion grounded on defective evi- 


dence ; but, becauſe it is occaſioned by vile 


attachments, ſprings from an unhumbled 


heart, from the moſt malignant of all prin- 
ciples, pride; and becauſe it implies a re- 
jection of the only remedy which infinite wiſ- 
dom hath thought proper to ordain. This 
view of things juſtifies that prodigious con- 
cern, which St. Paul expreſſed for his coun- 
trymen, who, ſeeking to eſtabliſh their own 
richteouſneſs would not ſubmit themſelves 


unto the righteouſneſs of God; for oppoſi- 


tion to the way of falyation, through pride, 
muſt be big with ruin. 
From theſe premiſes, the reaſon is evident 
why it is ſo conſtantly aſſerted, that men 
muſt be regenerate, be born again, be con- 
verted, become babes, little children, and 
new creatures, before they can be true Chriſ- 


tians. Their minds muſt be formed for the 


conception of thoſe ideas which relate to the 
ſubject of the ohe by contemplation, re- 
| tirement, 
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tirement, and abſtraction from buſineſs and 


diſſipation, by ill-health, diſappointments and 
diſtreſſes, and by divine interpoſition mak. 
ing them acquainted with their .own hearts, 
their guilt and depravity, and humbling 
them in the view of theſe. Without ſuch 


' preparatory aids, it is impoſſible that they 
can think or know, underſtand or believe, 


any thing about it ; © for the natural man 
« receiveth not the things of the ſpirit of 
« God, they are fooliſhneſs unto him, nei. 
00 ther can he know them, becauſe they are 
00 ſpiritually diſcerned.” 

A real Chriſtian is, in a moral ſenſe, ſo 
truly 2 new creature, that one ſpecies of ani- 


mals differs not fo much from thoſe of another 


kind, as the true diſciple of Jeſus, from all 
the reſt of mankind, and particularly from 
every one in the various herds of mere nomi- 
ral Chriſtians. If an inhabitant of ſome diſ- 


tant part of this globe, where the animals 
wich range in Africa and Europe are never 


ſeen, having heard an exact deſcription of the 
half- 


d b mn. : 48 


half. reaſoning elephant and the generous 


horſe, were afterwards ſhewn the filthy ſwine, 


| the cunning fox, or the dull aſs ; and were 


told that theſe were the animals of which he 
had heard ſo great things; what would be 
his aſtoniſhment? And would he not juſtly 
conclude, that either the deſcription was en- 
tirely falſe, or, that theſe are not the animals 
which they are ſaid to be? And it is equally 
certain, that either the ſcriptures deſeribe Chriſ- 


tianity what it never was, or, Chriſtians, ſo 


called, are not Chriſtians according to the holy 
ſeriptures. They, who are devoted to plea- 
ſure, who are filled with wordly cares, am- 
bitious of honor, riches, and power, are no 


more like Chriſtians than the filthy ſwine, or 


the cunning fox, reſembles the majeſtic ele- 
phant: and, it is as certainly true, that who⸗ 
ever truſts in himſelf that he is righteous, 
whether he be a mere moraliſt, or a religion- 
iſt, has no more the ſpirit of Chriſtianity in 
him, than an obſtinate aſs has the temper of 
a mountain-Arabian; for ſelf- ſufficiency, or 
e D - conh- 
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a6 LECTURE x. 
confidence in our own merits, is as incompa- 
tible with faith in him that was crucified for 
us, as the love of the world, and the moſt 

| ſenſual indulgences are inconſiſtent with the 
Chriſtian hope of eternal life, 1 


Vet it is not to be ſuppoſed that the fault is | 
altogether in the people; as if the heavenly 
plant of faith, with its genuine fruits, were 


wanting only for want of a proper foil, If 
the ground be curſed with natural barren- 
neſs; if, of itſelf, it will never produce any 


thing but noxious, or uſcleſs weeds ; it may 


however be capable of vaſt improvements by 
cultivation, and the very nature of the foil 


be changed by a courſe of good huſbandry. 


If the moral huſbandman diligently uſe the 


means which Heaven has ordained, he may 


reaſonably expect that a good increaſe will 
reward his labors. But it is to be feared, 


that, amongſt the cauſes of infidelity, this is 


a principal one, Proper means have not been 
uſed by thoſe whoſe office it is, to mend the 
foil and propagate Chriſtianity in the world. 
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Ir is very remarkable that, notwithſtanding 
all the learned defences of Chriſtianity, with 
which the preſent age abounds; and not- 
withſtanding the weekly lectures from the 
pulpit on the duties we owe to God and one 
another; infidelity and immorality are ſpread- 


ing faſt and wide. Philoſophy and commerce 


have poliſned our manners; our luxuries, and 
even our vices, are more refined, than the 
middle ages of the church; but there is rea- 
fon to fear that Chriſtianity, for the moſt 
part, though not wholly, is baniſhed from the 
maſs of profeſſors : the ſcriptures are laid afide 
as the fountain and the umpire of truth *; 

2 all 


t is obvious that * is in the preſent age a la- 


e mentable propenſity to catch at every little circumſtance 
66 that 
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all zealous attachment to Chrift, as the pro- 
per atonement for ſin, is now ridiculed, and 
the hope of eternal life in his blood deno- 
minated hypocriſy and enthuſiaſm; a wide 
latitude of indulgence in voluptuouſneſs, ſuch 
as the primitive Chriſtians had no notion of 
is pleaded for ; vice is no more kept out of 
ſight as that pernicious, ugly thing, which 
the friends of virtue have repreſented it to 
1 be; and, (which the ſcriptures deſcribe to be 
| |} axt once the ſign and puniſhment of apoſtacy) 
Li a conteinpt of marriage as the ordinance of 
Heaven, fornication, adulteries, divorces, 
and the very ſin of Sodom, make an alarm- 
ing progreſs in Chriſtendom. | 
But why are theſe things ſo? Is God de- 
parted from the earth? Will his blefling no 
more attend the labors of his miniſters ? Or, 
ſhall we ſay, The advocates and preaches of 
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de that may be turned to the diſadvantage of the ſacred re 
& cords, and throw things into that obſcurity which may be 
te favorable to philoſophical ſcepticiſm.” | 

Phyſiolowical D:imnifitiens, by W. Jones, F. R. of 
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Chriſtianity have not uſed proper means, ſuch 
as will engage mankind, and which God 
hath promiſed to proſper with his blefling ! | 

There is a remarkable difference between 
the preaching. of the apoſtles and of modern 
divines. Thoſe preached Chriſtianity as ab- 
folutely neceſſary to men's ſalvation; theſe, 
only as comparatively the beſt religion in the 
world: the apoſtles did not heſitate to ſay, 
The whole world is become guilty before 


God; every man is in a moſt ruinous condi- 


tion, and will be finally undone, unleſs he 


believe on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that is, un- 


leſs he embrace the goſpel as a way of ſalva- 
tion by Chriſt crucified for us. Our modern 


divines affect a greater degree of candor and 


tenderneſs : they charitably hope that Deiſts 
and Chriſtians will meet ſafe at laſt * : they 
7 2 think 


* See a ſtriking inſtance in a late publication by Dr. Sa- 
muel Horſley, In the concluſion of his charge, the Arch- 
deacon expreſſes his charitable hope that orthodox and he- 
retic MAY AT LAST FIND EQUAL MERCY. In 
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think however, Or ſeem to think, that the 

Chriſtian profeſſion is a better, perhaps a ſafer, 
"i 


the name of common ſenſe, why ſo much labor to convince 
us of Dr. Prieſtley's errors, if, after all, it is an indifferent 
thing whether à man be ſincerely in earneſt to own, or to 
deny, the Lord that bought him? Dr. P. may well admiry 
the concluſion of this learned charge; for he has diſcern- 
ment enough to ſee, that all the preceding arguments are 
utterly inſignificant, if the Archdeacon's charity is juſt, If 
Dr. P.'s oppoſition to the glory of our Lord, and his renun- 
ciation of all hope in „ the power of that blood, which 
s was ſhed equally for all, may be 4 referred to the faſ- 
or may be ſuppoſed to have 
been done © ignorantly in unbelief,” let charity hope and 
pray for his converſion, and endeavor to effect it by a ma- 
nifeftation of the truth to his conſcience. “ Admit much 
6 more than a poſſibility, that Pr. P. may be in earneſt in 
« all his miſinterpretations of the ſcriptures and fathers, 
e and in all his miſintetyretations of facts; ſo were the 


Jews, who alſo had a zeal for God which was not accord- 


ing to* knowledge; and for whom the charitable St. Paul 


had continual heavineſs and ſorrow in his heart. If cha- 
rity be pained with the idea of the ſwift deſtruction, which, 
they who deny the Lord that bought them, are bringing 
upon themſelves, let her weep over the unhappy beings, and 
lament the ruin, which ſhe would, but cannot prevent. 4 If 

= Xo 


nin 
way to happineſs in a future ſtate than any 
other ; and, therefore, kindly endeavor to 
convert infidels. To accompliſh this end, 
inſtead of ſhewing that the Chriſtian religion 
contains things which © eye hath not ſeen, 
« nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
« the heart of man” to conceive ; but which 
the ſtate of human nature makes neceſliry to 
our ſalvation 3 and thereby proving its di- 
vine origin, and commanding attention and 


regard to it with infinite authority inſtead 


of this, they ſtrip Chriſtianity of all its grand 
peculiarities, or carefully diſguiſe them by ſo- 
phiſtical criticiſm, and even join infidels in 
reprobating them as enthufiaſtic notions. 
The deſign is to make Chriſtianity appear 


« thou hadſt known, at leaſt in this thy day, the things 


which belong unto thy peace”---This is charity: but it is 


not charity, it is philoſophical preſumption, which gives the 
lie to God's word, which makes the preaching of the goſ- 
pel vain, and faith alfo vain. 
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2 LECTURE 

more rational * J they would perſuade us that 

Chriſtianity is natural religion improved by 

revelation, a more perfect kind of Deiſm. 
The apoſtolic way of preaching was inter- 

eſting; it engaged attention; and, if cnc: 


the doctrine was believed, it engaged the 


heart: but that method which our divines 
have been purſuing, leſſens in our view the 


importance of Chriſtianity, and teaches us to 
regard it with the utmoſt indifference, If 
Chriſtianity be not abſolutely neceſſary, there 
is great reaſon to doubt whether its origin be 
divine: there is too little importance in the 
aftair to ſuppoſe ſuch an extraordinary inter- 
poſition of Providence credible. Would God 
give a revelation, if natural religion could 
ſerve our turn? But, granting the truth of 
revealed religion, if yet it be not abſolutely 
zceſlary, why trouble ourſelves about it, 
ſince without it we may be ſafe and happy? 


* It is perfectly rational: but then, it can never be 


made to appear rational, without making it appear what it 
is not, to a certain deſeription of men, See 1 Cor. ii. 14. 


Wil 
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Will God condemn us for doubting the truth 


| of « religion, the moiſt material parts of 


which we have already? Thus by keeping 
out of ſight the importance of Chriſtianity, 
it has received a fatal blow, and is more ef- 
fectually ruined, though by flow, and almoſt 
imperceptible degrees, than it could be by any 
direct oppoſition whatever. The very way 
which human wiſdom has taken to make men 
Chriſtians, has multiplied infidels, within the 
pale of the church, as well as without; for, 
by this modern prieſt-craft, multitudes are 


perſuaded to fancy and profeſs themſelves | 


Chriſtians, who are Deiſts in reality. 


Whatever happens to be the religion of 


any country, the generality of people will be 
prejudiced in its favor, and implicitly believe 


it is divine. Sel{love will not ſuffer us to ſuſ- 


pect the traditions of our fathers ; for this 
would be ſuppoſing ourſelves in an error, and 
hurt our pride; and would put us to the 
trouble of examination ; which floth, a love'of 
eaſe, and a multiplicity of engagements, will 

not 
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not permit. We therefore ut 0 our eyes 


againſt the light, catch at every ſhadow of 


arzument in favour of our opinions, and 
Embrace the very apparition of truth for 
truth itſelf: whatever is plauſible is ſufficient 
to juſtify our prejudices. Thus men become 
Chriſtians; and it would not be polite, or 
agreeable to modern charity, to queſtion the 


reality of their profeſſions: the clergy ad- 


dreſs them as Chriſtians, call upon them to 
live agreeably to the precepts of the goſ- 


pel, and then ſeem aſtoniſhed that fo few 


walk worthy of their holy profeſſion. But, 
it would be more aſtoniſhing, conſidering 
what human nature is, and what Chrifti- 
an morals are, if, in ſuch circumſtances, 
men did lead Chriſtian lives. If the pe- 
culiar doctrines of Chriſtianity be taken 
for granted, as ſufficiently known or attended 
to; or, if, by any means, they be not con- 
ſtantly inſiſted on; if they be explained away; 
and natural, or philoſophical principles re- 
preſented , for them; z it will be to little pur- 

' pole 
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roſe to praiſe the beauty of holineſs, and a 


good life, Let the advocates of Chriſtianity 


prove their religion to be the beſt in the 


world; let the clergy praife their eſtabliſh- 


ment as the beſt eccleſiaſtical conſtitution; - 
let them preach againſt vice, and extol the 


merit of good works; there is not any thing 
in all this that can awaken the powers of the 
human foul ; men will {till be children of the 


world; fin will ſtill live in them, and they 


can never, in this way, be made any thing 
better than hypocrites, or mere ſormaliſts in 


religion. 


The faſhionable preaching is to repreſent 
Chriſtianity as the beſt religion in the world; 
it is aſſerted that men, even in the preſent 
ſtate of things, need nothing more, to re- 


commend them to the Supreme Being, than 
to be good and virtuous; and, through am 


affectation of that candor, or charity, which 


is the ſpawn of infidelity, it is ſuppoſed, that 


men may be truly good and virtuous in any 


religion: it ſignifies little, it ſeems, whether 


they 
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they worſhip Jehovah, Jove, or ts ; it is 


aſſerted too, that there is no certainty of fal- 
vation to be attained in this life; we are on. 
ly to hope, in the mercy of God, that he 
will make great allowances for human frail. 
ties, and pardon. our oftences on the merit 


of repentance. Here the Deiſt can ne- 


ver ſee any thing to bring his heart into 
captivity to the obedience of Chriſt; for this, 
ſubſtanſtially, is his religion already: neither 
can the common profeſſors of Chriſtianity 
be influenced to yield themſelves unto Chrif, 
and to' engage their whole ſouls in the Chriſ- 


tian profeſſion, for ſufficient motives. When 
any ſyſtem, or modes of thinking, or of ex- 


ternal worſhip, are in queſtion, they may 
contend with the zeal of party, and yet be 
infinitely removed from Chriſtian zeal and 
godlineſs. 

The ſtrongeſt 9 abilities, the moſt 
profound learning, the molt ſubtil reaſonings 
on moral truth, the deepeſt reſearches in tae 


ſcience of metaphy lics, are not ſufficient to 


perſuade 
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perſuade a man practically to believe in God. 
fal. The metaphyſical proofs of God, fays M. 
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on- | Paſeal, are ſo © very intricate, and fo far re- | 

t he « moyed from the common reaſonings of | | i 
ail. « men, that they ſtrike with little force : or, | ' 
erit «s xt beſt, the impreſſion continues but a bis + 
ne- « ſhort ſpace, and men, the very next hour, [ 
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nts. „fall back into their old jealouſies, and their 


— —— d 
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Us, « perpetual fear and ſuſpicion of being de- 
ter « ceived, All the arguments of this abſtract- 


« ed kind are able to lead us no farther than 
« to a ſpeculative knowledge of God; and 
to know him only thus, is, in effect, not 
« to know him at all.---All they who ſeek 
God without Teſus Chriſt can never meet 
« with ſuch light in their inquiries, as may 
c afford them true ſatisfaction, or ſolid uſe. 
For either they advance not ſo far as to 
Know that there is a God; or if they do, 
«yet they arrive hereby but at an unprofita- 
«ble knowledge, becauſe they frame to 
e themſelves a method of communicating 
© with God, without a mediator :; ſo that 
© they 
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mer ̃è 
ce they unavoidably fall either into Atheiſm, 
< or Deiſm, things which. the Chriſtian reli- 
« gion does almoſt equally deteſt and abhor,” 
To be good, men muſt believe the goſpel: 


and, there muſt be a moral prediſpoſition of 


the heart, by which they become willing to 
look into it; and whoever does fo in truth 


moſt aſſuredly will embrace it. The pur- 


pole of God is to produce moral good ; per- 
haps the greateſt poilible quantity of it. And 
it is the goſpel, which he has ordained, and 
which he has promiſed to proſper with his 
bleſſing, as the fitteſt mean, perhaps the only 
mean, in the preſent condition of human na- 
ture, to accompliſh his gracious purpoſe, It 


| Hath in itſelf a tendency to make all, who 
have believed in God, careful to maintain 


good works: for it contains ſuch a diſcovery 
of moral evil, and of the vanity of the world; 
it affords ſuch a view of human guilt and 
helpleſſneſs, of death, of judgment, and of 
a future ſtate; it is ſuch a diſplay of the di- 


vine perfections, and contains ſuch motives 


fo 
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to grateful returns, in obedience to the will 
of Heaven, as cannot fail to affect the hu- 


man foul.---When Chrift is in us the hope 


of glory, we then accord with the truth of 


things ; we ſtand in that relation to C brit 
which has the promiſe of life; and this hope 
will purify from temporal, private, ſelfiſn 


conſiderations 3 from impatience, wrath, and 


malice ; from pride, ſelf-ſufficiency, and from 
all dependence on our own merits: Cod is 


ſeen to be that Being which he is; and, that 


gracious Being which he is in Chriſt Jeſus ; 
hence humility, repentance, forſaking of ſin, 
detachment from the world, love, gratitude, 
univerſal obedience to all God's command- 
ments, and charity towards all men. 


The apoſtles therefore never dreamt of 


proſelyting the world to virtue by excellency 
of ſpeech, or philoſophic wiſdom ; for, as 
the goſpel reſts entirely on the authority of 
divine revelation, philoſophy can have no- 


thing to do with it, except to corrupt, per- 


vert, or oppoſe it. NE preached Chriſt 
cruci- 
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lj: crucified; and this St. Paul affirmed to be the 
l power of God unto falvation to every one 
| that believeth ; and he exhorted the Coloſi. 
i ans to beware of the pernicious allurements 
9 olf philoſophy. And it is as much from a 
FN | knowledge of facts, as of the reaſon of things, 
Wy | that I venture to ſay, A more certain me- 
— | thod, to baniſh Chriſtianity from a people, 
1 if | could never be deviſed; than philoſophical dif 
; 4 | couries on the Being and attributes of God, 
14 | on the nature of man, and a future ſtate; 
ö | | nor could the moſt malignant ſpirits wiſh the 
th | Clerg y to adapt any method, better calculated 
J to deſtroy all regard for virtue, than preach- 
1 | | ing virtue on any other principles than thoſe 
|} | | which are purely Chriſtian. 

it ö | We ought therefore wholly to direct our 
#0 | | cc inquiries to the knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt 
l -# ce becauſe it is by him alone we can pretend to 
. | Know God, in ſuch a manner as ſhall be 


really advantageous to us. He is our chief 


—— 


— 

3 — 

—— 
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centre and ſupreme object, in reſpect of al 


© that we can wiſh, and all that we can un- 
derſtand. 
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Whoever knows not him, 


« derſtand. 
« knows nothing either in the order of the 
"« world or in his own nature and con- 


« dition. In him conſiſts all our happi- 
« neſs, and all our virtue, our life and 


0 light, our hope and aſſurance: out of him 


« there is no proſpect but of ſins and miſe- 
« ries, of darkneſs and deſpair; nothing to be 
« beheld by us but obſcurity and confuſion in 
« the divine nature and in our own x.“ 

My aim is to direct you to that wiſdom 
which is juſtly called the v0 uTEpex Y rng YVWTEWS 
x2 +3 and, if poſſible, to convince you that 
Chriſtianity is not an indifferent thing, 
which you may receive, or reject without 
danger; but that there is a neceſſity for = 
You MUST be Se. 


* Paſcal's Tbeugbts. + Phil, iii. 8. 
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REVELATION NECESSARY, 


THE SADDUCEES SAY THAT THERE 15 No 
RESURRECTION, NEITHER ANGEL NOR 
SPIRIT: BUT THE PHARISEES CONFES 
BOTH. ACTS xxiii. 8. | 


1 HE SE were two famous ſects among 
the Jews. The Phariſees could not ſee any 
thing in the ſcriptures, which was not juſti- 
fied by the traditions of the fathers ; nor the 
Sadducees ahy thing, which they could not 
accommodate to the principles of philoſophy: 
Theſe affected to be wiſer than their neigh- 
bours; to be more holy and righteous than 
all the world. An affectation of philoſophi- 

DO f cal 
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LECTURE Nt 51 
cal wiſdom led the Sadducees to deny the re- 


ſurrection of the body, and any ſeparate ſtate 
of exiſtence of the human ſoul; RE, 


more orthodox Phariſees confeſſed both, as 


doctrines congruous with the high opinion 
which they entertained of their on merits. 

The divines, who flouriſhed about three 
centuries ago, purſued the plan of the Pha- 
riſees. Their learning conſiſted in an ac- 


quaintance with eccleſiaſtical writers, and 
ſophiſtical logic. They carefully collected the 
ſentences of the Fathers, and of the School- 
men; and, by the aſſiſtance of theſe, they 


preſſed the ſacred text into the ſervice of an 
immoderate ſuperſtition. Our modern divines 
anſwer to the other ſect: theſe, fond of phi- 
loſophical refinements, ſet up reaſon in oppo- 


ſition to the categorical dictates of inſpiration. 


To make Chriſtianity appear more rational, 
they have ingeniouſly converted it into a ſort 
of Deiſm. Whatever is found in Ariſtotle 
muſt firſt be true: if Prophets and Apoſtles 


do not ſpeak agreeably to philoſophical wiſ- 
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dom, they muſt be corrected by philoſophi.. 


cal criticiſm, and be made to ſpeak no more 
than reaſon can comprehend; or, no more 


than what reaſon, properly exerted, may be 


ſuppoſed ſufficient to diſcover without re- 


velation. LS 
There are ſome nations who have not ſo 


much as the twilight of philoſophy, thoſe re- 


* fleted rays of The Sun of Righteouſneſs 


funk beneath the moral horizon : theſe eyi- 


_ dence what human nature is, when wholly 


left to herſelf, unaſſiſted by revelation. The 
Jewiſh ſes, the doctors of the middle ages 
of Chriſtianity, and our modern divines, are 


lamentable examples, whither human reaſon, 


even with the book of revelation in her hand, 
would lead us, when left to her own wild, 
proud, preſumptuous imaginations ; that is, 
when ſhe is not humble enough to be guided 
in her inquiries by the ſauie ſpirit of inſpi- 


ration by which revelation. was at firſt given 
to mankind, | 


It 


run 53 


It will be well worth our while, to conſider 


how very little evidence and ſatisfaction we 
can obtain in our religious inquiries, from 
the principles of natural religion and philo- 


ſophy; in order to evince the folly and pre- 


ſumption of preferring, what is called, Rea- 


ſon, to the deciſive authority of direct reve- 
lation. But, whoever would eſtimate the 
moral powers of human nature, muſt not 
fit down to calculate in his own imagination, 
what degrees of knowledge mankind may 
poſlibly attain, if, by any means, urged to 


an exertion of their powers to the ut- 
moſt extent of which they are capable: he 


muſt not form his judgment, by examining, 
what is called, The Religion of Nature, de- 
lineated by modern infidels, who have been 


enlightened by that very revelation they re- 
ject as uſeleſs: he muſt attentively conſider 


what human nature actually is, and what it 


ever hath been, when her powers have not 


been excited by extraordinary means, or, 
when deſtitute of ſupernatural aid, If thus 
| F. 3 | . 
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we conſider what is, or can be, known of 
the nature of man, or of God, we ſhall 
find the ſtate of the world, fo dark, as to 
proclaim aloud the neceſſity of divine reve- 
lation; and ſhall, perhaps, be induced to adore 
that gracious Providence, that tender-mercy 
of our God, whereby the Day-ſpring from 
ON high hath viſited us. 


There are no arguments, in favour of any 
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opinion, more inconcluſive than thoſe, which 
are produced by Philoſophers, for the immor- 
tality of the foul. If this aſſertion appear 
too bold, let it be recollected that Cicero, 
who wiſhed to believe the immortality of the 
ſoul, and had well ſtudied the opinions of 
preceding philoſophers, found himſelf at a 
| Joſs and full of uncertainty : “ With all his 
« proofs out. of Plato, with all the argu- - 
cc ments his vaſt reading and great parts could de | 
& furniſh him with for the immortality of Ila 
ce the ſoul, he was ſo little ſatisfied, fo far 
from being certain, ſo far from any thought 


ce that he had, or e prove it, that he over 
« and 
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« and over again profeſſes his i gnorance and 
doubt of it “.“ | 
We are ſo far * having any principles 


to prove, by natural reaſon, that _— ſoul is 


immortal, that it never has been proved, 
and, I preſume, therefore, never can be 
proved, that we have ſouls capable of a ſe- 
parate ſtate, that is, of thinking and acting 
independently of the body. There are rea- 
ſons, which ſome have thought ſufficient, to 


prove the contrary to be probable ; for expe- 


rience teaches, that there are many conditi- 


ons of the body in which the ſoul neither 


thinks, nor reafons, nor acts at all. 
Could it be proved that the ſoul is not mat- 


ter, or compoſed of ſubtile particles of mat- | 


Locke. 
Dum lego, aſſentior: cum poſui librum, et mecum ipſe 


— 


de immortalitate animarum cepi cogitare, aſſentio omnis 
illa elabitur. Dubitans, circumſpectans, hæſitans, multa 
adverſa revertens tanquam in rate in mari Oy noſtra 
vehitur eee 
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ter, it would not certainly follow that it is 
immortal in its own nature; for we have 
not any poſitive idea of an immaterial being; 


and, therefore, can never prove that imma. 


teriality and immortality are attributes, which 
muſt neceſſarily co-exiſt in the ſame ſubject. 


To ſay that any creature, in heaven, or 


on earth, .is naturally or neceſſarily immor- 
tal *, or is ſo by reaſon of its own nature, is 


to attribute to that creature a pertectian 


The immortality of the ſoul among ancient Philoſo. 
phers, was a covert way of denying a future ſeparate ſtate 
of exiſtence. See Warburton's 'Divine Legation. Their 
notion was that the ſoul of man is a particle of the Divi- 


nity itſelf, or of the foul of the world; and that when 


man dies, it returns to the ſoul of the world, and is abſorpt, 
as a drop of water in the great ocean, and exiſts no more 
as the ſoul of man, © Making it a particle not of matter, 
ce but of the Divine Nature itſelf, a little Deity in a cot. 
6 tage, that ſtays here awhile, and returns to the upper 
6 region from whence it came: as Manilius ſpeaks, 


E 


5 In cechurnque redire animas, cœloque venire. 
Or gines Sacre, 


which 


would 
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which belongs to God only. Let it be ſup- 


poſed, agreeably to the philoſophy of motion, 


that any creature will continue, if there be 
nothing from without to deſtroy its conti- 
nuance; and, ſuppoſe it far removed from 


every thing which can prove deſtructive to 
its being; yet {till it is a creature, and, there- 
fore, dependent on the will of the Creator *, 
and cannot be abſolutely in an independent 
ſtate: and, whether it be the will of God 
that it ſhall continue only for a time, or live 


for ever, cannot poſſibly be diſcovered by 
reaſon; but muſt be learned, if ever learned, 
by revelation, But we have not any know- 


Revelation teaches that the moſt exalted ſpirits depend 


both on the will and power of God for continuance, as 
the meaneſt reptile. Ta H E avlw ouyionrs: In him we 
live, and move, and have our being: ſo that, were God 
to withdraw his ſupport, by which creatures ſubſiſt, they 
would ceaſe to be, —& That they are all ingenerable and 
1. incorruptible. Which cannot be true of the real conſti- 
« tutions of things All things, that exiſt, beſides thelr 


Author, are liable to change.“ 


Locke. 
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ledge of a creature ſo conſtituted as to be 


independent of other parts of creation. 

If the power of thinking, and of reaſoning, 
with which human nature is generally en- 
dowed, and the deſire of life, be conſidered as 
a proof of man's immortality, it will con. 


clude as well that beaſts* have immortal 
ſouls; for they exerciſe the ſame faculties, 


though in a lower degree. The ſeveral ſpe- 


ec Neither can 1 rely with ſafety on the way which 


de ſome have taken to prove the immortality of the 


« ſoul merely from the phænomena of ſenſation, which, 


te they endeavor to prove, cannot be performed by mere 


cc matter and motion : for granting all this, yet the utmol 


5 that can be proved by it is no greater immortality in our 


&« ſouls than in the ſouls of brutes.“ Origines Sacræ. 


Bp. Stillingfleet relied entirely on the arguments, which 


he advanced, from the operations of the mind, in correQ- 


ing the errors of imagination, from the reflex acts of the 


mind upon itſelf, and the profound ſpeculations of the 


:nind. Such arguments may prove that the ſoul is not con- 
ſtituted of particles of groſs matter; but no more prove that 
the ſoul is in itſelf immortal, or will exiſt in a ſeparate 
ſtate, than the phenomena of ſenſation prove it. See Mr, 
Locke's chapter Of the Names of Sub! ances,” | 

cles 
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cies of animals which inhabit this earth are 
linked together, and differ but in almoſt im- 
perceptible degrees: we ſee no greater chaſm, 


or gap, between man and the beaſts, than 
between man and -man ; for ſome” brutes 
there are, which ſeem to have as much 
knowledge and reaſon as ſome that are call- 


ed men. And, if, in the ſcale of exiſtences, 


man is ſuperior to the beaſts, juſt as another 
ſpecies of animals excells thoſe of a {till in- 
ferior order, how can we be aſſured, by re- 
flecting on our ſuperior talents, that man is 
any thing more than a beaſt which will ſoon 


periſh, as other beaſts do? © that which be- 


« fxlleth the ſons of men, befalleth beaſts, 
even one thing befalleth them: as the one 
« dieth, ſo dieth the other; yea, they have all 
« one breath; ſo that a man hath no pre-emi- 
« nence above a beaſt; for all is vanity :* 
and the probable concluſion, from conſider- 
ing the ſtate of the inhabitants of this earth, 
is, „All go unto one place; all are of the 


«duſt; and all turn to duſt again “.“ 


Eccleſ. ili. 
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It is far from my intention to deny tha 


man has a ſpirit within, which will exiſt in z 


future ſtate : my purpoſe is to ſhew the in. 
concluſiveneſs of philoſophical arguments 
with a view to demonſtrate the abſurdity of 
neglecting the poſitive evidence of God' 
word (which is next to experience itſelf) ty 
build on fo uncertain a foundation as are th 
principles of what is called Natural Religion, 
The argument from the unequal diftribution 
of rewards and puniſhments, does not prove 
the immortality of the ſoul : this inequality, 
if granted that it does exiſt, may perhaps 
excite a probable conjecture that there vil 
be ſome future ſtate ; but will not prove the 
eternity of that ſtate. But againſt the argu- 
ment there ſtands this, in their opinion at 
. leaſt who reject revelation, We are not yet 
aſſured that the ways of God are unequal 
with reſpect to his government of us in this 
world: the inequality may be a mere appeat- 
ance, for aught we can tell, unleſs we were 


more capable of eſtimating the quantity of 
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every man's guilt, and the inward feelings and 
liſtreſſes of every heart: there is reaſon to 
think that they, who endure the greateſt ca- 
lamities, do not always ſuffer the greateſt 
pain and miſery, The ſufferings of innocent 
children cannot be urged, as a proof of the 
unequal diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, by thoſe who believe in the exiſtence 
of moral evil in every child of man; and 
they who do not believe it, will not admit the 
force of the argument, unleſs you allow it to 
be an equal proof in favor of the innocent 
beaſts, that in ſome future ſtate they will be 
rewarded for their ſufferings here; for, © the 
hole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
« pain together.” Human knowledge is cir- 
cumſcribed; ſuch clouds and and darkneſs 
reſt on the moral and natural world; and we 
are fo little able to account for moral and 
natural evil; that it is juſt as eaſy to pull 
down, as to build up, any opinion which is 


not founded on the word of God. 
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If the apprehenſion, which the heathen have 
expreſſed of divine Powers and of immor. 
tality, had been an impreſſion on their mind 
by the finger of God himſelf, it had, no doubt, 
been more diſtinct, more uniform, and agree- 
able to truth: or, if it had ariſen from a na- 
tural diſpofition for God, implanted in man 
in his creation, then, agreeably to that diſ- 
| poſition, men would always have ſought aſter 
God, in every age and country, and would 
have glorified him according to the light they | 
had at any time obtained; which they have 
never done. And it is not ſufficient, to ac- | 
count for the religion of the Gentiles, to fay, | 
Nature cries aloud through all her works, 
There is a God; ſince it is true in fad, 
that mankind either cannot, or will not hear | 


that voice Kk. Were that voice ſo clear and 
| loud 


„c They who are enlightened by revelation immmedi- 
tc ately diſcern the whole ſyſtem of things to be 10 other 


4 than the workmanſhip of that God whom they adore, 


« To them the Heavens declare his glory: the inviſible 


6« things 


CFC mM. TH 


by all nations? Had mankind been influenced 
by it, their religious practices had not been 
ſo inconſiſtent . with, and even oppoſite to, 
the tenor of that voice; and the Literati had 
not ſo generally plunged into ſceptical and 
atheiſtical ſpeculations. And, as the vaſt 
diſimilarity, inconſiſtence, and abſurdity, in 
the religions of mankind, evidence, that they 
never could have ſprung from any innate 
pious diſpoſition of the ſou], and from the 
force of truth expreſſed in the works of na- 
ture; ſo the degree of union, or ſimila- 
ity, obſervable in them, demonſtrates the 
fame truth; for it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
nations the moſt remote from, and uncon- | 
nected with each each other, ſhould ever hit 
on the ſame method of propitiating Heaven 


« things of him, being firſt underflood by revelation, are 
« clearly ſeen, But when that light is extinct, men ſee 
'« but clouds and darkneſs on the face of nature, and they 
. * are deaf to her voice.“ - . Paſcal, 
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64 LECTUR E III. 
by the uſe of thoſe ſacriſices, for which there 


is no foundation in the nature, reaſon, or fit. 


iN neſs of things. The only way left to account JO 
1 for religion is by recourſe to revelation *, — 
4 : 3 . 
1 RE The doctrine of ſacrifices, and that of the im- that 
1 mortality of the ſoul, and the whole chaos ou 
i of opinions, in what is termed Natural Re. mou 
1 3 0 | . 10N 
1 7 ligion, can be nothing leſs than the reſiduum 4 
of a very early and fad corruption of revela- f 
5 3 f a D 
tion. The nearer you approach to the times = 
5 TE Nh . | ac 
in which revelation was given to men, or to 17 1 
the place where it has been preſerved, you / : 
| | . an ll 
find the uſe of ſacrifice, the great object of God 
revelation, to prevail; and, the farther you FER 
recede both from the time and place of reve- 8 
lation, you find moral darkneſs increaſing, imac 
till you come to thoſe who have not ſo much the 
5 3 5 3 quar 
* Animos ſupereſſe corporibus, Grotius calls, Antiquil- b 
ſima Traditio a primis parentibus: and, the general aſſent * t 
of nations to the exiſtence of ſome Divine Being, he ſay;, reaſc 
Alia eſſe non poteſt, quam aut oraculum Dei ipſius, aut | is, t 
traditio, quz a primis humani generis parentibus mir kno) 


navit. 


25 
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464 name for God in their language, or fo 
much as the leaſt notion of a nn or of 
immortality. 
If we deſcend to particulars, we ſhall fee 
that mankind could not poſfibly deviſe any 
| thing more unworthy of God, more diſho- 
norable, or inſulting to him, than the reli- 
gions, with which, it is pretended, they wor- 
ſhip him. What true or tolerable notion of 
2 Deity, ſays Mr. Locke, had they, who 
acknowledged and worſhipped hundreds? Eve- 
ry Deity, that they owned above one, was 
an infallible evidence of their ignorance of 
God, and a proof that they had no true no- 
tion of him. To which if we add their groſs 
conceptions of corporiety, expreſſed in their 
images, and repreſentations of their Deities, 
the amours, marriages, copulations, luſts, 
quarrels, and other mean qualities attributed 
by them to their Gods; we ſhall have little 
reaſon to think that the heathen world, that 
is, the greateſt part of mankind, had any 
A of God, much leſs any ideas of 
F him, 
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him, which he himſelf Was the author of opin 
This account of heatheniſm i is far from being in 
exaggerated: it is a juſt account of the re- « c: 
ligion of the Gentiles, comprehending thoſe M cern 
nations amongſt whom civil polity, the arts Jat x 
and ſciences, hiſtory and philoſophy, were they 
carried to a very great degree of perfection; ſome 

and, amongſt whom were yet retained the Wl for t 


faint rays of traditional knowledge derived not a 
originally from revelation. And certainly 2s the 

our eſtimate of human nature ought to be Ml they 
taken from the condition of the far greater They 
part of mankind. their 
The wiſdom of the very ſages of anti- had nc 
quity did not conſiſt in any true knowledge of Ml princi 
God, and of the ſoul ; not in a diſcovery of of Ge 
truth, but in a detection of obvious error, poſed 
that is, in renouncing * ſome of the gros ment: 
| ſun, m 


* Neque, quid effet verum ipſum, ſciebant, neque quo- (ll and ev 


modo, aut ubi, aut qua mente quærendum. Ita dum ſyc- 
| gar, tc 


currere humanis erroribus cupiunt, ipſi ſe in plagas et erro- ; 
| | Ity are 


res maximas induxerunt, Gladium habent, ſcutum non 
habent.— Lact. 
3: opinions 
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opinions and ſuperſtitions of the vulgar; and 
in ſubſtituting refined Atheiſm in the place 
of common prejudices. Their opinions con- 


cerning God were not of a religious kind, 
but merely philoſophical, or ſpeculative; for 


they made no other uſe of them than to ſolve 
ſome difficulties they met with in accounting 
for the phænomena of nature. They had 
not any knowledge of their relation to God 
ac the moral Governor of the world, or that 


they owed him any worſhip and ſervice, 


They talked indeed of moral virtue, but 


their ideas of it were merely political, and 
had no relation to the will of God, as the 
principle of obedience. They had no idea 
of God as a pure ſpirit: ſometimes they ſup- 
poſed him to be air, or fire, or a fifth ele- 
ment: ſometimes aſſerted the whole world, 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, and earth, and ſouls, 
and even the Deities of the fuperſtitious vul- 
gar, to be Gods. Their diſcourſes of a De- 
ity are full of abſurdity, ambiguity, and ſelf- 

F 2 Contra- 
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contradiction. They never went cer 55 
than ſuppoſing ſomething like the electrical 
fluid, or other ſubtile matter, peryading 
all things, endowed with mind; and that 
4 = the ſouls of men are parts of this matter, 


'$ and therefore immortal: which idea of the 

10 ſoul has ſomething in it more philoſophical, WM 
perhaps; but not more agreeable to truth, in 

it than the notion of a wretehed Negro, who Pc 

| 1 expects to return to Africa, whenever death Ne 

i! ſhall have freed him from thoſe unfeeling, gl 
execrable Chriſtians, who have made mer- 1 
chandiſe of him, and ſeverely worked him, . 
as a beaſt, under the cruel laſh of a whip, W © 
So true is it, that Ge worth by wiſdom, Ne 


4 * knew not God. oo T7 S 
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WI ILE ancient Greece made aſtoniſh- 
ing progreſs in other ſciences, and in the 
polite arts, ſhe made no progreſs in theology: 
not becauſe her philoſophers and poets ne- 
glected to cultivate this ſcience; for there 


was not a ſubject they thought of, or diſ- 


courſed about, more than the exiſtence and 
nature of the Gods: nor was it for want of 
natural abilities, or of learning ; ; for, the 
greateſt wits, the brighteſt conſtellation of 


geniuſes that ever illumined the republic of 
letters, were devoted to the inveſtigation 
of the principles and cauſes of things, And 


ſurely this affords a ſtrong preſumption, that 


religious truth is not congenial with the na- 


ture of man; for, otherwiſe, they had made 
equal progreſs in religious knowledge as in 
ts, BY „ 
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1 LECTURE III, 


other ſciences. . But, as ſoon as the light of 


chriſtian truth blazed abroad in the world, 


philoſophy put on another appearance : by the 
aſſiſtance of this borrowed light, later phi. 
loſophers-ſpoke, and wrote, more worthily of 
God than their more famous predeceſlors, 
It is this light, which has enabled the Deiſts 
of the laſt, and of the preſent, century to 
ſurpaſs the ancients, whom they affect to ad- 


mire as the models of perfection. And, 


there never was a man, whoſe conceptions 
of the Deity were worthy of him, or, whoſe 
expreſſions concerning God roſe at all to the 
dignity and majeſty of the divine perfections 
who has not been enlightened by revelation, 
Even the TY genius of Milton was indebt- 


Who have Gelen fire from Heaven, and confilenty 
deny the theft. 

As philoſophy 1 by revelation, Chriſtianity, in 
her turn, was corrupted by philoſophy. Ex philoſophorum 


ingeniis omnes bæreſes animantur, faid one, whoſe becloud- 
ed mind had light 3 to lee this ſource of error. 
i Tertul. 


ed 
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ed to revelation: his majeſty of thought, 
and ſplendor of expreſſion, and all that is 
ſound in his writings worthy of God, are 
derived from this ſource. | | 
As for the reſurrection of the vail, itis a = 

ſubject, which, confeffedly, has never once 
entered the thinking mind of man to con- 
ceive it poſſible. Ancient philoſophers de- 
nied the poſfibility of it: St. Paul was 
mocked at Athens, as a vain babbler, becauſe 
he preached Jeſus and the reſurrection. And 

it ſeems more than probable, that mankind 
would never have any apprehenſion of the 
ſoul, or of its immortality, if born and edu- 
cated abſolutely in a ſtate of nature; and 
would be as much without religion and * ar- 


„„ tificial 


„ doubt not, but if a colony of young children 
« ſhould be placed in an iſland where no fire was, they would 
« certainly neither have any ftotion of ſuch a thing, nor 
name for it — and perhaps too their apprehenfions 
« would be as far removed from any name or notion of 
« a God, till ſome one amongſt them had employed his 
© thoughts to inquire into the corſlitution and cauſes of 
6« things 
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tificial language as any of the four-legoed 


animals which how! in the vaſt deſarts. There 


5 never has been diſcovered a ſingle inſtance of 
a nation, or of one individual in any nation, 
where every trace of revelation had been 
once loſt, or where revelation had been to- 
tally corrupted, that ever emerged out of 
darkneſs, or that ever recovered one idea 
worthy of God, or of the ſoul. But that, 
which ſtrikes me more than any other evi- 
dence of the moral darkneſs with which hu- 
man nature is enveloped, is the aſtoniſhing 
indiſpoſition of men to credit revelation, even 
where it is profeſſed to be believed, notwith- 
ſanding the allowed importance of it, and 
- notwithſtanding the prodigious degree of evi- 
dence by which it is authenticated. Millions 
in Chriſtendom pretend to believe in God, 


dic things, which would eafily lead him to the notion of a 
6 God.” Locke on Innate Ideas. Mr. Locke ſhould have 
told us how many ages this calony might ſubſiſt before any 
one would fo happily employ his thoughts: popes the 
world would be at an end firft, 


and 


En cry 2 ws - 1 


and in a future ſtate, while matter of fact 
every day proclaims their infidelity: for, 
when men ſhew no ſerious regard for religion 
in their lives, we muſt conclude that cuſtom 
and intereſt have inclined them to profeſs 
opinions they never were convinced of, or 
proſelytes to. And if God be ſo little known 
and regarded by men, if there be ſo little real 
attention to a future ſtate, even where the 
revelation of God and futurity is declared; 
can we imagine, that mankind, engaged by 
a great degree of neceſſity, and by ſenſual 
inſtinct and inclination, to earthly things, 
would ever have thought of God, inquired 


after him, or have concluded that there is an 


hereafter, or formed any ſcheme of religion, 


much leſs ſuch an unaccountable one as that 


of ſacrificing beaſts to the Deity, and offer- 
ing up a firſt-born for the ſin of the ſoul ; 
unleſs there had been juſt ſuch a revelation 


as we actually find there hath been, and un- 


leſs that revelation had been corrupted ? 
There 
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74 LECTURE I. 

There cannot be a ſtronger preſumptive 
argument, to convince you of the moral dark- 
neſs of human nature, and of the improba- 


: bility that man, of himſelf, would ever re- 


cover one idea worthy ' of God, or one 
thought of heaven, than the diſpoſition, which 
men have ever ſhewed, to corrupt revealed 


religion ; to depart from truth into error; 


to go from good to bad; and from bad to 


worſe z even till they have loſt the very name 


of God, and buried every thought of their 
eternal concerns in the moſt extravagant ſo- 


licitude about preſent objects. Revelation 
was no ſooner given to men than they began 
to pervert it. Even © when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were 
e thankful” for the ordinary bounties of Pro- 

vidence, or the extraordinary benefit of re- 
velation: they choſe rather to follow the 


wild imaginations of reaſon, than ſubmit to 


the deciſive authority and determinations of 
God's word. The conſequence of which 


99 
z 


was, © Their fooliſh heart was darkened 


and) 


ruptc 
tiani! 
and, 
is mi 
tianit 
ſition 
by w 
ſity t 
every 


penſa 
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and, at length, ſo darkened, that they 
« changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible 


« man, and to birds, and four-footed beaſts, 


and creeping things.” In conſequence of 
this departure frum God, they ſunk into vice; 


for God, in juſt judgment, © gave them up 
to vile affections;ꝰ from which wretched 
ſtate of error no one of the human race hath 


ever recovered himſelf, Revelation has been 
repeatedly renewed, at ſundry times, and in 


diverſe manners, to particular families, tribes, 


and nations; and has been repeatedly cor- 
rupted in a very ſhort ſpace of time. Chriſ- 


tianity fared the fate of former diſpenſations; 


and, is now ſo generally corrupted, that it 


is much more eaſy to ſay what genuine Chriſ- 


tianity is not, than what it is. This diſpo- 
ſition, in human nature, to darken counſel 
by words without knowledge; this propen- 
ſity to forget God, which has appeared in 


every age of the world, and under every diſ- 


penſation of revealed reli gion, amounts to 


this, 
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this, © They did not like to retain God in 


their knowledge;“ for theſe appearances 
cannot be accounted for, but on the ſuppo- 
ſition of ſome malevolent, atheiſtical princi- 
ple in the nature of man; or, which amounts 
to the ſame thing, to the entire aſcendancy 
of ſenſual inſtinct. The experience of ages 


teaches that it is the nature of water to pre- 


Cipitate down a declining plane, and flow to- 
wards the deep abyſs ; and, we may as well 
preſume, in oppoſition to this experience, 


that the waters of ſtagnant pools and lakes 


may of themſelves begin to move, to aſcend, 
and flow upwards, till they have reached the 
ſummit of the Alps or Andes; as to imagine 
that man of himſelf, who, in all ages, hath 
conſtantly corrupted revelation, and departed 
from God, and bounded all his proſpeds 
within the narrow circle of earth, will ever 
enquire after,. and find out the Almighty, or 
diſcover and improve- his own eternal in- 
tercits.. 
There 
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There is not then the leaſt foundation in 


truth, for that palliating excuſe for Idolatry, f 
that man diſcovers by it a ſincere regard 


for God, at the ſame time that he expoſes the 


- infirmity of his own nature, by the foolith and 


monſtrous ceremonies, with which he means 


toreverence the Divinity. The idea, I con- 


feſs, is plauſible, philoſophical, conciliating: 
but, the evidence of facts obliges me to in- 
ſiſt, that the real cauſe of Idolatry and ſuper- 


ſtition, the real ground of all the brutiſh ig- 
norance and vices of mankind, is an intrin- 
ſical depravity of heart. If God hath ever 


been revealed, or by any means made known 


to men, they could not ſo generally have 
been involved in error, have diſhonoured 
their Maker, and degraded themſelves, had 


it not been for an evil principle univerſally 


prevalent: and, did not men really love dark- 


neſs rather than light, it would not be ſo 
difficult, as it ever hath been found, to re- 


claim mankind. A readineſs to palliate, 
to excuſe, and even to juſtify error, is 
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one inſtance of this depravity : : but it may 
appear at laſt, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, 


by the general behavior and actions of nati- 


ons, in every time, in every ate, and un- 
der every diſpenſation of Providence, what- 
ever advantages and privileges, corrections 
and diſtreſſes God ſent them, and by an in- 


duction of particulars to the conſcience of 


individuals - it may appear, I ſay, when, 
alas! there will be no remedy, that the 
heart, the very nature of man, was ſet againſt 
God. How prodigiouſly great will human 
deprayity and guilt then appear, when the 


myſtery of Providence, and the myſtery of 


iniquity, ſhall be laid open! The whole 
proceſs of things, from the beginning to the 
end of time, millions and millions of facts 
will evidence that man is a ſinner; and every 
one will then be conſcious of fin, though it 
may be the firſt time he ever thought ſeri- 
ouſly of God, or reflected on himſelf, The 
miſerable inhabitant of Terra del Fuego, or 


de Labrador, may then ſee, that, in what- 
N ever 


ever circumſtances he might have been placed 


other than thoſe in which he lived, he had 


deen the ſame, as to his moral character; 


or, with this. only difference, that his guilt 


had greatly exceeded, if his talents had been 


| greater. 


And if, in our preſent ſtate, we ever attain 
ſo much light as to diſcern the exiſter] e of 
moral evil, we ſhall find ourſelyes in' olyed 
in tenfold night ; becauſe we cannot, by any 
principles of reaſon, diſcover an adequate 


remedy, or create one ray of hope, We have 


a moral ſenſe, or conſcience, as ſoon as we 
diſcover the exiſtence of moral evil, that it 


| deſerves puniſhment. And, if fin be to be 


puniſhed at all, why not all fin? Why not 


ſin in the nature, in the youngeſt, as well as 


actual tranſgreſſion in the (ideſt? And why 


not for eder? We do not ſee any one re- 


deemed from ſuffering; not one reſtored to 
ſuch a ſtate of favor with God, wherein evil 
is done away. And what ground have we to 
imagine that this will ever be? Hath any 

one 
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one ever made agreement with God for his 
brother? Hath any one ever been able to 


fave himſelf from death, or to recover him. 
ſelf from the grave? Can any thing we do 


any ſolemn rites, extend to God, to oblige 
him? Can we diſcern any thing in thouſands 
of rams offered in facrifice, or in the blood 


of bulls and goats, which ſhall be a reaſon 


with a holy God to act contrary to our rei 
demerit, that is, to pardon the ſinner, ſo 


| that, in the view of it, the conſcience ſhal 


be abſolved from guilt? Can any parti 
obedience to any known law be more than, 


or even ſo much as, we owe to God, thatit 


ſhould compenſate for fin ? Can we expel 
the principles of moral evil from our nature, 


and ceaſe to be tranſgreſſors ? Repentance 
may be a proper acknowledgment of guilt; 


but is no atonement, no proper ſatisfaction, 


If we were to ſhed rivers of tears in remem- 
brance of our folly and preſumption, it ma 
ſtill be neceſſary for the righteous governor 


of the world to con and puniſh the 


guilty. 
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quilty. But what is fin? It is the crea- 
tire's alienation frem the Creator: a ſinner 
ſtands in oppoſition to the will of Heaven : 
he is one whoſe conduct hath denied the ex- 
itence of any ſuch Being as God is: the 
ſcriptures call it enmity againſt God. And 
do we not find ourſelves already in a ſtate of 
ſuffering? And is not a ſtate of ſufferirigy a 
manifeſtation of God's righteous vengeance ? 
Death may be the appointed wages of ſin; 


and, for aught we car tell, may be a criſis, 


in which a perfect ſtate of miſery will com- 
mence. And, if man be to ſuffer in eter- 
nity, his puniſhment muſt be eternal; for 
that mode of exiſtence will not allow the idea 

of time in which pain may ceaſe to be. 
Superficial reaſoners, who are ready to 
take every thing for granted which ſuits their 
wiſhes, will anſwer all this, by exclaiming, 
The Supreme Being is good and mereiſul: 
But, it ſhould be conſidered, that he is 4. 
perfectly holy and righteous governor of the, 
world; or, no governor at all; the conſe- 
G quences 
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quences are too ſerious and important to us 
to allow of any preſumption : we ſhould 
know, and be ſure of the ground we Rang 
upon. But here, in this moſt intereſting 
concern, natural religion fails us: reaſon and 
philoſophy can never diſcover that there-is 
any ſuch attribute of God as that, which we 
call Mercy, by which a full forgiveneſs can 
be extended to a ſinner conſiſtently with the 
divine perfections. The inſtances of bene. 
ſicence diſcernible in the conſtitution of the 
world, and the inſtances of forbearance, 
which we may obſerve in the courſe of God's 
providential diſpenſations, are no proofs of 
this mercy ſufficient to relieve a wounded 
ſpirit: and ſurely there is ſome reaſon to 
doubt, if not to deſpair, of mercy, when 
we conſider that miſery is ever attendant on 
vice, and that the mitigation of ſufferings, 
which offenders ſometimes enjoy, is but a 
ſhort, imperfect reprieve; for, the moſt 


| dreaded of all evils we know in this world 
certainly overtakes them ſooner or later, and, 
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concludes the preſent ſcene of human wretched- 


neſs. But, even on the ſuppoſition of mercy, we 


have no ground to be aſſured that it ever will 
be extended to us; becauſe that all men 
ſhould be exempted from puniſament may 
be utterly repugnant to the univerfal ſyſtem, 
and that conſtitution of things, which infi- 
nite wiſdom hath thought proper to adopt; 
and becauſe mercy, in its very nature is ſo- 
vereign, it being right and fit for God, in 
the view of all his ſinful creatures, to fay, 


«] will have mercy on whom I will have 


« mercy, and I will have compaſſion on 
« whom I will have compaſſion :”. ſo that a 


guilty creature can have no hope, but by a 


livine manifeſtation of a Redeemer, or of ſome 
medium ſuitable to the exigencies of his 
cafe, and by a revelation of the ſovereign and 


gracious will of God, that he ſhall be reſtared 


to favor, revive, and live for ever. 


That there are ſome Atheiſts, and many 


Sceptics, and that a great many men af let- 
ters are ſceptically inclined, is to me no cauſe 
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of wonder. The abſurd attempt to make 
Chriſtianity appear like a more perſeg 
| Kind of Deiſm, has occaſioned a vaſt increaſe 


of Deiſts, in every Chriſtian country, ſince 


the revival of letters : and, when men have 
loſt ſight of the importance of Chriſtianity, 


and have once begun to ſuſpect the truth of 
revealed religion, they have no firm footing 


left, but muſt begin to doubt of every thing; 


becauſe. the principles of reaſon and philo- 
ſophy, or of, what is called, Natural Reli. 
gion, cannot afford any folid fatisfaction ei- 


ther concerning our own nature, or that of 


| God, of eur preſent, or future ſtate of ex- 


iſtence. 
If it can be proved that there is no oec. 
ſton for any revelation, and, conſequenth), 


that there never hath been a revelation 


given to mankind; if it can be proved that 


the ſcriptures do not contain a revclation; 


if the evidences which authenticate the bible 
do not even exceed thoſe by which we cre- 
dit any other hiſtory; or, if the doctrines o 
| 4 | te 


2 f Ur U r iy - 
the goſpel are ſuch that they cannot be true, 


then let Chriſtianity be hooted out of the world: 


but if the evidences of revealed religion are 
ſuficient to perſuade an unprejudiced mind; 
jf the ſcriptures contain a true hiſtory of 
human nature; a revelation worthy of God; 
if they exhibit the only ſufficient remedy for 
guilt and moral depravity; if they contain a 
jure foundation- for the hope of eternal life; 
let us not be fo abſurd to adultefate this 
living ſtream of divine truth by philofopliy 


and deiſm; let us not prefer the faint light 


of the glow-worm, merely becauſe it ſhines 


in the night, to the light of day; or, the 


broken ciſtern, vhich can hold no water, 
to the perennial ſpring. Let us turn our 
grateſul adoring eyes, to that quarter of the 
heavens from which all the lights, which 
ever illumined our dark world, have pro- 
ceeded; and with reverence ſearch thoſe. 
facred books, which contain a hiſtory of all 
the revelations which God has ever given 


to mankind. And, however humiliating it 
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88 LECTURE: Hs 
be to the pride we feel in a conſcioul- 
neſs of thoſe diſtinguiſhing talents derived 
from a liberal education, it muſt be remem- 
bercd, that there is a temper of heart, very 
unlike this pride, which is more neceſlary to 


| the underſtanding of Gad's word, than phi- 
loſophy, logic, or philology, or the moſt per- 


fect acquaintance with all the learned lan- 
guages. With this temper, a mechanic or 
plowman will ſooner diſcern the mind and 
will of God, than the eagle- eye of a Voltaire, 
or the penetrating genius of a Gibbon, and 
even than the critical {kill of a Warburton, 
if deſtitute of this temper. I thank thee, 
« Q Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
< cauſe thou haſt hidden theſe things from the 
« wiſe and prudent, and haſt revealed them 
e unto babes,” 
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THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. ; 


* 


INTRODUCTION. 


Norrie the general apoſ- 
tacy of Chriſtians from the faith and hope 
of the goſpel, there yet remain not a few, 
though few in compariſon with the vaſt mul- 
titude of empty profeſſors of this holy reli- 
gion, who are ſincerediſciples of Jeſus Chriſt. 
There are ſome amongſt the clergy, both in 
Proteſtant and Catholic countries, who en- 
tertain liberal ſentiments, and deſpiſe prieft- 
craft as much as any infidel can do. They 
can well diſtinguiſh between the character 
of a mere national prieſt, and that of a Chriſ- 
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tian miniſter, While they ſupport the for. | 
mer character, and preſerve it from utter 
contempt, by a conſiſtent conduct, and a de. 
cent attention to eſtabliſhed forms and cere- 
monies; their hearts, wholly attached to 
Jeſus, glow with tne idea of being his ſer. 
vants; and, a wiſh to make men real Chriſ. 
tians prompts them, more than all other mo- 
tives, to the ſervice of mankind. Whats 
ever zeal they may expreſs for the national 
eſtabliſhment of external Chriſtianity, is.not 
the fruit of bigotry, nor doth it foring from 
a regard to their own private ſecular in- 
tereſts; but from loyalty to their Maſter, 
and from charity to men, on account of the 
great advantage ſuch an eftabliſhment affords 
them, to profeſs and teach the doctrines of 
genuine Chriſtianity. Such a clergyman 28 
I would here deſcribe is the rector of my 
pariſh; by whoſe permiſſion, I am about to 
read to you a diſcourſe lately delivered by him 
from the pulpit in my hearing. I preſent ir 
to you as an example of ſimplicity in preach- 

ing 


LECTURE iv. 89 
ing Chriſtian truths, and as a contraſt to that 
method which has obtained, to the extinction 
_ of the Chriſtian ſpirit, by adulterating 

'; word with philoſophie principles and 
3 I yever find this clergyman attempt - 
ing to eſtabliſh preconcei ved opinions, by ab- 
ſtract reaſoning or abſtruſe argumentat ion; and 
then hinting, that the Bible countenances his 
doctrine, by a fight alluſion to the language of 
{-ripture : he never attempts to ſhew his inge- 
nuity, or learning, in accommodating ſome 
obſcure text to his purpaſe, by demonttrating 
what the text may ſignify: but, relying on the 
authority of divine revelation, his method 1s, 


to exhibit the peculiar doctrines of, Chriſti- 
anity, by an appeal to ſuch paſſages of ſerip- 


ture as are perſpicuous, and which want no 
critical ſkill to expreſs their meaning. 'The 


fubject of the ſermon before me is, The Aſ- 
cenſion. It is not the fact he wiſhes to eſta- 
buſh, ſo much as its importance to us. To 


this end, he brings the ſcripture fully into the 


view, of his audience, and takes it in that 


ſenſe 
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go }|_o LECTURE iy. 
ſenſe which would be obvious to a peaſant, 
who had never heard any thing of the dif- 
ferent: opinions of critics and commentators, 
But, leſt the meaning of a ſingle paſlage 
taken from the context, ſhould be doubted; 
he brings ſeveral paſlages of ſcripture ex- 
preſſing the ſame truth in a different man- 
ner, yet equally convincing by themſelves; 
that by the united force -of all together, it 
may appear he hath not ſuborned a falſe wit. 
neſs to pervert the truth, He then illuſ. 
trates his doctrine, - and concludes with a 
ſuitable exhortation grounded upon it. 
—— RO 
AND WHEN HE HAD SPOKEN THESE 
WORDS, WHILE THEY BEHELD, HE 
Was TAKEN UP, AND A CLOUD RE- 


CEIVED HIM OUT OF THEIR SIGHT, 
_ACTS 1 Y- | 


| WW HEN our ns 8 ions» were 


ended, and he was riſen from the dead, 
he continued forty days on earth; in which 
| tim: 


time 
who 
realit 
were 
he CC 
and] 
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then 
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trao 
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time he was frequently ſeen by his Apoſtles, 
who received many infallible proofs of the 
reality of his reſurrection. And when they 


5 were aſſembled together, on mount Olivet, | 
ted: he commanded them to remain at Jeruſalem z 
_ and promiſed that, in a few days, they ſhould 
un. be baptiſed with the Holy Ghoſt, to inform 
ves; them better of the nature of the new diſpen- 
it ſation of Providence which was then about 
vit- to commence, and to qualify them with ex- 
uf traordinary powers, to preach the goſpel to 
2 the Jews, and to all the world. And then, 


immediately in their preſence, while they be- 
held him as plainly as they had ever ſeen him 
with their eyes, he was taken up; and they 


” ſaw the King of glory aſcending toward the 
5 heavens, till a cloud received him out of their 
5 ſight. | 
: The fact was ſo clear and evident to he 
ſenſes of theſe many and faithful witneſſes, that 
re they had no juſt ground to doubt the truth 
J, of it: They had likewiſe the teſtimony of 
h two angels, who ſtood by the Apoſtles, while 


4 they 
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u e e 
they ſte Ifaſtl y looked towards heaven, as he 


went up; who faid, that the ſame Jeſus, 


who was then exalted, would certainly re- 
turn in as manifeſt and glorious a manner, 
at the end of the world, as he had been ſeen 
to go into heaven. But the conſequent ef. 
ſects of his exaltatign are, to us, more certain 
evidences of it. The aſcenſion of Chriſt 
had been. repreſented under the law, by the 
hizh-prieſt, entering once every year into the 
Holy of Halies; which was a part of the ta- 
bernacle, and of the temple, deſigned to re- 
preſent heaven. It was foretold by the pro- 
phet David, inthe ſvrty- eighth pſalm; * Thou 
* haſt aſcended up on high, thou haſt led 


captivity captive, and received gifts for. 


« men: And, our Saviour had told his diſ- 
Cipies of it repeatedly, and promiſed, as an 
evidence of his exaltation, thathe would fend 
down the Holy Ghoſt upon them in a ſenſible 
manner. Agrecably to the tenor of theſe, 
and other, prophecies, and to this promiſe of 
our Saviour, the Holy Ghoſt was given on 

| . the 


LecCTURE . 95 
the day of Pentecoſt. The zigretunt, the 


unlearned, the prejudiced, and cowardly diſ- 


ciples were then immediately qualified to 
preach the goſpe! in the face of the molt vi- 
olent oppoſition ; and were enabled to con- 
5m their teſtimony by many wonderful works, 
which without the immediate interpoſition 
of divine power, could not poſſibly be effect- 
ed. Conviction was forced into the hearts 


of thouſands of the Jews, who had hitherto 


remained obſtinate; and a great part of the 
heathen world was proſelyted to the worſhip 
of the true God and Saviour, by theſe men; 
who were deſtitute of human aid and na- 
tural abilities equal to ſo great a work; and 


' whoſe own peculiar circumſtances, their pre- 
judices eſpecially; altogether oppoſed the very 
undertaking of it. We have, therefore, more 
than hiſtorical evidence of the aſcenſion of 


Jeſus; for the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity 
in heathen nations is a certain: proof of it: 
and, all ſincere Chriſtians, who pray in the 
name of Jeſus, and receive anſwers to theiw 

prays 
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| prayers, are aſſured thereby, that the Lord 
is indeed aſcended up on high; ſince the God 
of truth would never anſwer their prayers, 
to confirm them in the belief of ſuch a fals- 


hood, if it were one. 
That we way fully underſtand the doctrine 


of Chriſt's aſcenſion, we muſt conſider how | 


the ſcripture connects his aſcenſion with his 


humiliation, and the occaſion and deſign of 


both. 


222 Lord, diſcourſing with Nicodemus, 


thus expreſſed the one with the other; © No 
4 man hath aſcended up to heaven, but he 
« that came down from heaven, even the 


« ſon of man, who is in heaven,” St, Paul 


wrote thus to the Epheſians; « Now that 


"me aſcended, what is it but that he alſo de- 


&« ſcended firſt into the lower parts of the 
« earth? He that deſcended i is the ſame alſo 
& that aſcended up far above all heavens.” | 
© Chriſt prayed for his glorification in reference 
to, and on the ground of, his humiliation: 
6 1 have glorified thee « on the earth; I have 
* finiſhed 


1 Een iv. 95 


« finiſhed the work thou gaveſt me to do. 
« And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
« thine ownſelf, with the glory which I had 
« with thee. before the world was.” We 
learn, by theſe ſcriptures, that our Saviour 
had a being before any creature exiſted; that, 
in eternity, he was with the Father, and had 
glory in common with the Father; that, in 
time, he emptied himſelf of his divine glory; 
and, in a way of moſt aſtoniſhing humilia- 
tion, came into this world, and glorified 
God upon earth; and, having done this, he 
caimed the reſumption of his divine glory 
in heaven. All this is very explicitly declar- 


ed by St. Paul, in terms which can hardly 


bemiſtaken; and, which cannot be perverted, 
by thoſe who wiſh to pervert them, without 
the utmoſt violence of- criticiſm to wreſt the 
plain and obvious meaning of words. Ex- 
horting the Philippians to humility and cha- 
rity, this aſtoniſhing inſtance of the gracious 


condeſcenſion of Chriſt Jeſus is propoſed as 


an example, M _ being in the form of 


God 
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* Gd 2 it not robbery to be egal 
« with God; but made himſelf of no repu- 
ec tation, _ too upon him the form of x 
* ſervant, and was made in the likenefs cf 
< men; and, being found in faſhisn as 3 
< man, he humbled himſelf and beenme 


6 obedient unto death, even the death of 
: (0 the 


It is to be noticed that this humility of Chriſt Jeſus vn 
previous to bis taking upon him the form of 2 ſervant, and 
to his being made in the likeneſs of men 3 which mult hate 
been previous to his birth; for in that form and Vkenel; 
he appeared all his days of catth: and trely, if he bat 
no exiſtence before he was found in faſhion as one of the 
human ſpecies, and was never any thing more than a men 
creature, there would not be any emphatical expreſſion of 
humility an His example. For a mete creature not to affe 
equality with God, is no greater humility than conſiſtel 


with the pride of Alexander; who, though he affected d. 


vinity, as the fon- of Jupiter Ammon, never dteamt of be- 
ing equal to the Father of Gods and men: and the Apoſlie 
might as well have ſaid, Let this mind be in you which was 
alſo in Alexander the Great; who though he conquered the 
world, and, as a God, had the diſpoſal of the fortunes of 
kings and nations, and was complimented with divine 0- 


mans yet never erected ms with the Supreme Being 
cot 
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« the crofs.. Wherefoie,God allo hath high- 
« % exalted him, and given him a name 
« which is above every name; that at the 


« things in heaven, and things in earth, 
« and things under the earth, and that every 
tongue ſhould confeſs, that Jeſus Chriſt is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.“ 


nor once dreamt of the blaſphemous robbery that poſterity 
would be guilty of, in giving to him the worſhip which is 
due to God alone. This is much like the gloſs Which 
fme have put upon the text, to obſcure its meaning. But 
they would offer no greater iniult to our underſtandiugs, 
were they to endeavour to prove that chere is no ſuck thing 
motion, or matter, or that the world 1s only an idea, 
or that taere is no ſuch book as the bible, than they now 
offer by their confident aſſertions that there is no ſuch doc- 
tine in the bible as this, that Jeſus i is the Son of God, in 
ſuch a ſenſe as to be equal with God. I cannot forbear 
mentioning here another parallel text: Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt whe, thzu h he was rich, 
« yet, for your lakes, becams poor.” This is not a true 
biltorical fact, if Chriſt Jetus had no exiftence previous co 
ks incarnation, or birth; for he never was rich while he 


ved here, nor became poor at any time; for he always was ſo. 
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name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, of 
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We have now to conſider the occaſion and 
deſign of this humiliation and exaltation of 
Jeſus. 0 0 
When man * ſinned avainſt Gol, he 
was turned out of Paradiſe, and 8 the 
heir and inhabitant of a world of woe and mi. 


ſery. He could not poſſibly diſcover any hope 


of recovering his former bleſt eſtate, or deyiſ 
any ſufficient means, by which he might ob- 
tain that better Paradiſe in Heaven, for the 
wages of ſin are death and hell; and the truth 


and juſtice of God, agrecably t to the conſtitu- 
| tion which infinite wiſdom had thought fit to 


eſtabliſh, required, that man ſhould ſuffer tie 
due reward of fin, as the only way in which 
ſinful man could glorify the moxal government 
W300, | 

But the Son of God b the a 


and came down; & was made fleſh and dwelt 
among us; was made under the Jaw ;” and 


« was obedient unto death, even the death of the 


* croſs. 1 rere ſubmiſſion toGol 
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LECTURE I. 99 
and charity to men, he plorified God on earth, 
where he had been diſhonored by man, whoſe 
gn was the denial of ſuch a Being as God is, 
and had darkened the divine perfections; 1. e. 
a medium was eſtabliſhed, by which the di- 
vine perfections might appear, and ſhine forth 
gloriouſly 1 in eternal favor towards men. As 
ſoon as this was accompliſhed, the grave was. 


| oyzned ; and a way into the holieſt was made 


manifeſt, Jeſus roſe, and aſcended up on 
high; took poſſeſſion of heaven ſor men, and 
was inveſted with all power in heaven and 
earth, to exerciſe it for the redeemed, and to 


beſtow on hu man kind whatever is necelfary | 


to our eternal well-being. He therefore 
© gave gifts unto men, apoſtles, prophets, 
« evangeliſts, paſtors, and teachers; for the 
« perfecting of the. ſaints, for the work of the 
6 miniſtry, for ond 1 ny the ares of 
« Chriſt. ODE MK ors + t 
The holy ſcriptures vali this falvation, 
by repreſenting all believers quickened to- 
| Hz: N "gether 
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100 LECTURE If. 
gether with Chriſt; riſen with him; z aſcended, 
and now ſitting with him in heaven. In Heh, 
I chap. we are told, that he, who was the 
| beiden of glory, and the expreſs image of 
the Father's perſon, and who upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power, purged our 


ſins by himſelf, and then fit down on the right 


hand of the Majeſty on high. St. Paul ſhews 
the glorious effect of this ſeſſion, as it relates to 
us : he begins his epiſtle to the Epheſians 
with this thankful doxology ; ** Bleſſed be the 
% God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chrift; 
te who hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual blef. 
« jngs in heavenly places in Chriſt ;” and 


in the ſecond chapter, © God who is rich in 


4 mercy hath quickened us together with 
« Chriſt, and hath raiſed us up together, and 
e made us fit together in n * in 
« Chriſt.” 

In the eighth Palm, man is repreſente! a5 
lord of the world, and having dominion over 
all things in it; { that there is not any thing 
which is not put in ſubjection under him, 

: "The 
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" The apoſtle obſerves (Heb. 2.) that this de- 
a cription of man's glory and honor, as ſet over 
” the whole creation, is not at all ſuitable to the 
al reſent frail and ſuffering ſtate of human na- 
aur ure. But, what then? We ſee Jeſus, adds 
m the apoltle, who was made a little lower than 
e angels, for the ſuffering of death, crowned 
aich glory and worſhip; we fee him exalted 
nc WM tothe head of creation; we fee him lord of all: 


de Na this is our triumph; © for both he that 
fanctifieth, and they that are ſanctified are 
« all of one; for which cauſe he is not 
« ahamed to call them brethren; they are 
one with him; joint heirs with Chriſt Jeſus ; 
nd in that he lives and reigns (it is the ſame 
tking to them) they live and reign with him. 
Our hope, therefore, enters into that within 
tie vet]: we look upon heaven as ſure to us; 
35 our on certain inheritance; becauſe Chriſt 


palieſſion of it; and all things are put under 


us feet, 70 exerciſe n on our behalf, 


entered into heaven for us; and hath taken | 
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and to make all things work together ſor our 
1 In his death! ſee the price, 
40 1 in his great aſcent, the prof ſupreme 
« Of 8 | 
« Man' s nature then 


6 « Took wing, and mounted with him from th 


- <tomb! 
Then, then I roſe ; then.Irſt humanity 
Friumphant, paſs'd the cryſtal ports of light, 


« (Stupendous guelt .) and feiz'd eternal youth, 
C Seized in our name. 


| « Man's mortality 
« Was then transfer to death, __ Heaven's du. 
; '-'- 06 pation 
wy « Unialienably ſeaPd to this frail frame, 
This child of duſt - Man, all-immortal, hail!” 
40] „ (1; YOUNG'S: Night Thought, 
- The following illuſtration is intended to 
make the doctrine of Chriſt's afcenhon, in 
relation to ts importance to us, as plain v 
poſſible- to the meaneſt capacity. 
that you, or one of your forefathers, hal 
: been” guilty - of {ome bigh crime, or miide- 
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neanor, and had forſeited all the honors, pri- 
vieges, and eſtates, which. you, or your 
forefathers, once poſſeſſed; and, that you were, 
in conſequence, reduced to a ſtate of abject po- 
verty, and baniſhed forever from your coun- 
try. But ſome mighty and rich perſon, touched 
with compaſſion at the ſight of your wretch- 
ed condition, by a wonderful act of charity, 


our 


m thy 


has regained your freedom, your privileges, 


, eſtates, and dignities; is gone before you in 
pour name, has taken actual poſleflion of 


ed to you every thing neceſſary to bring you 
back to your country; and is engaged to put 
you, after a while, into the real, actual, and 
full poſſeſſion of all that you eſteem valuable 
and dear. Though you are ſtill living in the 
country of your baniſhment, you think upon 
the eſtates as your own, becauſe you have 


proxy, or repreſentative. Your poverty in- 
deed is fo extreme, that you have not ſuffi- 
: Hu 24 5 08 


your eſtates for you; has obtained and ſecur- 


taken poſſeſſion of them already by your 
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cient to bear your expences on your journey 
home; and the obſtacles and dangers to be 
furmounted are ſo many and great, that al! 


your friend has done, to purchaſe and take 
poliefian of your eſtates, is likely to be in 


vain; therefore your great reftorer remit 
and ſends to you, from time to time, as ne- 
tetlity requires, certain portions of your 


eſtates, and ſuch neceffary guides and guards 


as will enable you to return ſafe from your 
baniſhment. "Theſe remittances and aids 
you look upon as certain earneſts, that the 
eſtates are now your own; and, are pledges 
of your benefactor's care and fidelity. 
Apply this repreſentation to what you have 
heard of aur redemption by Chriſt. We 
are in this world in a ſtate of baniſhment, ex- 
poſed to ſin. Chriſt has obtained our for- 
feited life, and the heavenly inheritance . In 
our nature, and in our name, he is gone to 
heaven, and has taken poſſeſſion of it for us; 
and now he ſends the ſupplies of. his ſpirit and 


grace, to bring us into that goodly inheri- 
| tance, 


| ance. 
fure pl 
of his 


right 4 
lifes Al 
tation 


ties, Al 


ceedin 


unſurm 


aud, o 


the afc 
words, 
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' tance, Theſe ſupplies are an earneſt, and 


jure pledge to us, from our heavenly Father, 


of his good-will towards us, and of our 


zight, or title, to the full enjoyment of eternal 
life; and, that we ſhall not fail in our expec- 
tation of it, though the obſtacles, difficul- 
ties, and dangers in the way to it, are ex- 


ccedingly many and great, and, otherwiſe, 


unſurmountable. How important, then! 
aud, of what infinite eonſequence to us, is 
the aſcenſion of Chriſt! How plain are thoſe 
words, which he ſpake to his diſciples; © It 
* 1s expedient for you that I goaway.” And 


how intereſting that-meſſage, which he ſent 
unto them, after his reſurrection! © Tell 


my bretheren that I aſcend unto my Fa- 
* ther, and your F hers to * God, and 
© Jour God,” 
1 ſhall now mention one craeal infer- 
ence; which is, the great duty of heavenly- 


mindedneſs. © If ye then, ſaid the Apoſtle 
to che n be riſen with Chriſt, 


5 < Ren 
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<« ſeek thoſe things which are above, who 
« Chriſt ſitteth at the right hand of God. 
Set your affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth. For ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Chriſt in God. 
* When Chriſt, who is our life, ſhall ap- 
p2ar, then ſhall ye alſo appear with him 
in glory. Mortify therefore your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth; fornica- 
tion, uncleanneſs, inordinate affection, evil 
concupiſcence, and covetouſneſs, which 
is idolatry.” If you were in a ſtate of 
Want and ſuffering miſerably in a fo- 
reign country, and were redeemed from it, 
and to return again to the enjoyment of the 
greateſt honors, privileges, and eſtates in 
your own country, how unſuitable would 
it be to engage all your thoughts in con- 
cernments of that country wherein you 
are ſtrangers? How would you think of home! 
bow diligent, to provide for your return] and 


to make the beſt. of * way t thither! 
15 « Where 


— 
- . 
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« Where your treaſure is, there will your 
« hearts be alſo.” | 
If we were without this precious TROO in 
Chriſt; if this world were our all; then the 
Epicurean doctrine would be the viſeſt; 


Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
But, whereas humanity hath found a way to 


heaven; whereas we are called to the hope 
of eternal life in Chriſt Jeſus; let us deny 
ourſelves, and mortify all thoſe tempers and 
luſts which would render us unfit for heaven; 
let us beware even of thoſe neceſſary cares, 
and innocent pleaſures, which, through our 


depravity, are too apt to take us off from 


better things, and-draw us aſide from the 
path of holineſs. We are to conſider our- 
ſelves as ſtrangers and pilgrims on earth; 


regard ev ery thing in it as leſs than 8 


and vanity, compared with our glorious hope; 


and even to conſider this world as polluted, 


and devoted to deſtruction. The momen- 
tary ſufferings of us preſent lite may well 
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be light! y regarded, by thoſe who are look. 


ing into that heaven of everlaſting peace and 
joy as their own certain, inalienable portion. 
I reckon, ſaid the apoſtle, that they are not 


worthy to be compared with the glory, 
which ſhall be revealed in us. And, on the 


| fame principle, the honors, riches, and plea. 
fures of the preſent life are, with good reaſon, 


lighted by ſincere diſciples. TI fay with good 


reaſon : for the principle is very different from 
taat on which many moroſe and proud mo- 
raliſts, and many gloomy and ſelf-ſufficient 
religioaiſts, detach themſelves from the buſy | 
and gay world; who only affect to be wiſer 


than their frail neighbours, and make a me- 


rit of their mortifications. But can we con- 


ſiſtently agitate our fpirits with worldly po- 
litics, and ſcramble, and fight, for this pe- 
riihing world, as they do, who have no ſuch 
hope ? when our citizenſhip is in heaven; 
and, while we look not at the things which 
are Romy ; for the things which are ſeen are 
: temporal; 
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temporal; but at the things which are not 


ſeen, and which are eternal. 


If ſuch is the principle, and the ſpirit of 


Chriſtianity, how little Chriſtianity is to be 
ſound in the world! Do not your hearts con- 
demn any of you? I feel a reluctance to 
reprove—but, can the lewd, the drunkard, 
the profane ſwearer; can the worldly-minded, 
thoſe who are devoted to gain, to pleaſure 
and diſſipation, ever imagine, that they be- 
lieve in the Saviour ſitting at the right hand 
of power? Can they fancy that they have 
any true faith, or hope, in Chriſt; when they 
never walk, as he walked, or purify them- 
ſe]ves, as he is pure? If they entertain any 
fuch imagination, how aſtoniſhing! and, 
how fatal is their deluſion ! 

The Collects, for Aſcenſion- day, and the 


Sunday after, will be a proper concluſion of 


this diſcourſe. 
Grant, we beſeech thee, Almibty God, 
that like as we do believe thy only begotten 


Son our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to have aſcended 
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into the heavens; ſo we may alſo in heart and 
mind thither aſcend, and with him contir". 


ally dwell, who liveth and reigneth with thee 
and the Holy Ghoſt, one God, world with- 


out end. Amen. 
O God, the King of Ces: who haſt ex- 
alted thine only Son Jeſus Chriſt with great 


triumph unto thy kingdom in heaven: we 


beſeech thee, leave us. not comfortleſs, but 
ſend to us thine Holy Ghoſt to comfort us, 
and exalt us unto the fame place whither our 
Saviour Chriſt is gone before, who liveth and 
reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghoſt, one 
God, world without end. Amen, 
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rar CREDIBILITY OF REVEALED 
RELIGION. 


BE NOT CHILDREN IN UNDERSTAND=, 
ING; BUT IN UNDERSTANDING BE 
MEN. I COR. XIV, XX, 


Ir i not eaſy to thy. whbther the preſump- 
tion of ſetting up reaſon againſt revelation, 
or, the folly of ſetting revelation againſt 
| reaſon, be the greateſt inſtance of human 
error; for, without reaſon, revelation. can- 
not be received; and, without revelation, 
reaſon is unable to guide us in the moſt im- 
portant concerns. | 

Reflection, reaſon and revelation *, can- 
not afford us any light without experience, 
| CC bon” | _ 


By revelation here is meant traditional revelation; for 
immediate, or original, revelation may be as much a ſcuce 
| of 


* 


* % „„ 


112 L EC , RR v. 
or, beyond the proportion of it; for it is as 


impoſſible for man, as for a tree, to ſorm 
any judgment of things, before the mind is 


furniſhed with correſponding ideas; 3 and, 
though experience often fails us, for want of 


a ſufficient ſtock of it, in judging things 
Which are immediately befpre. us; yet, is it 
the ground of faith in the ſublimeſt k 
ries of revealed religion. 

The articles of pure revelation are * as 
le beyond the reach of our natural faculties 
or above ręaſon; yet never contradict the 
evidence of our ſenſes, or that certain knoy- 

ledge we derive 39 experience; and, 
there is not a lingle article, which experi- 
ence, or reaſon grounded on it, will not 


N 
of new ide as, as ſenſation itſelf. We cannot ſet any bounts 
to the power of God, who may, ſupernaturally, imprint 
what ideas be pleaſes on the mind of any man: but theſe 
can never be the ſubject of traditional revelation to be com- 


municated to others. And therefore St. Paul ſpeaks of - 
What he heard, when he was taken up into the third heaven, 
as not lawful, i. e. not poſſible, for a man 0 uꝛter. 


See Mr. Locke's Chap. Of Faitt and Naas. 
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LECTURE E 113 
in 2 greater or leſs degree, evidence to be 
credible. There is fuch a wonderful analogy 


in the works of God, that I fear not to diſ- 


book of revelation with the book of nature; 


and expect to find myſelf as much a rational 


philoſophy. 1 

To ſhew how all our | novels depends 
on experience, and is limited to the propor- 
tion of our ideas derived from ſenſation; 
ſt poſe a man created with faculties as per- 
felt as were thoſe of Ariſtotle, Sir Iſaac 
Newton, or Mr. Locke; and, that he found 
iimſelf placed in the drawing-room at St. 


could not immediately judge of the diſtances 


1 his hand to his head, he might i imagine, from 
this little experience, that he could as eaſily 


. touch the cieling, or reach the diſtant ſky, 
iN 1 | 1 | : unt! 


An 


cover a coincidence, or agreement, in the 


creature in the church, as in the ſchools of 


James's ; he could not, by reaſon alone, have 
any apprehenſion of it being poſſible for 
aim ever to get out of the apartment: He 


of things; and, if by chance he were to liſt 
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until further EXPELIEDCE had taught YA his 
miſtake. 

he knowledge we hw of what is good 
for food, and of the means of procuring it, 


is obtained by us from experience. But, it 


is not eaſy to conceive, how a man, when 
firſt created, much leſs, how multitudes cre- 
ated together, and placed in this world, ſhould 
be able to ſubſiſt, * jfa ot inſtructed by a re- 
velation from ſome ſuperior Power ; and, it 
is as difficult to imagine, how man, at firſt, 
could receive that inſtruction; becauſe we 
find it nn to gain a ſtock of ſimple ideas 


* This difficulty of ſubſiſting, even in a fertile country, 
is well deſcribed in that much-admired. book, The Hiſtoꝶ 
of. Robinſon Crus, The author was abliged to warp the 
wrecked veſſel within reach of his hero, and to land a rich 
cargo of utenſi's on the iſland, and, after all, to deſcribe in- 
numerable difficulties, that. the preſervation of a man from, 
ſtarving, who had a good ſhare of natural ingenuity and a 
large ſtock of ideas from experience, might appear a proba- 
ble event. We little think what needy, helpleſs, depend- 


ent creatures we are; and how much we are indebted to 


the naited. {kill and labour of thouſands for -our daily en- 


joyment. 8 1 85 | 
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from experience, before we are capable of re- 
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ceiving any inſtruction at all. It is indeed 


agreeable to our notions of the Almighty 


power and goodneſs of God to ſuppoſe, that 
when he created man, he impreſſed his mind, 
by a ſupernatural influence, with ſuch ideas 
as enabled him to receive inſtruction, or gave 
him at once ſuch a knowledge of the crea- 
tures to which he had any relation, as was 
ſuffcient to his well-being. 

If a repeating watch were preſented to a 
lage, it would not be eaſy to make him 
comprzhend the nature and uſe of it; and, 


without information, it would not be poſlible | 


for him even to gueſs what it might be. His 
experience would fail him, becauſe he has not 
a ſufficient ſtock of experience to lead him 
to any underſtanding about it; and, ſhould 
he preſume to judge of it on the experience 
which he has obtained in the uncultivated 


wilds and rude ſocieties of men ignorant as 


timſelf, he would probably conclude, that 
the watch is a living animal endowed with a 
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faculty of ſpeaking, or uttering its own pe- 
culiar voice; and, were the watch to £0 
down while in his poſſeſſion, he would ima. 


gine chat the animal had died for want of 


food, or through fear of ſavage treatment. 
Thus there are many thin gs knowable, which 
we can never come to the knowledge of; 
becauſe we are placed in circumſtances, 


' which will. not allow us any opportunity to 


furniſh ourſelves with thoſe ideas, which arc 
neceſſary to illuminate our underſtandings: 
And, through the narrowneſs of our experi- 
ence, we often want fil] to uſe the ideas 
we have, that is, to examine, perceive, or 
determine their agreement or diſagreement; 
which occaſions much wrong judgment of 
things, and is indeed a ſource of almoſt in- 
finite error. But this ſhould not quench 
our thirſt after knowledge, or ſtop our in- 
quiries after truth 5 Experience is yet a ſure 
foundation for much uſeful and entertaining 
knowledge. By attending to experiment, 
agreeably to the advice of Bacon, the fatier 
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of later philoſophers, great progreſs has been 


made in phyſical knowledge; and, if we 


ſearch of moral truth, as we have done in 
our inquiries after natural truth, that is, if 
we be content to go no further than certain 
experience will lead us, and be careful to 
proceed to its utmoſt extent, I will venture 
to predict, ſcepticiſm and infidelity will be 


baniihed from the republic of letters; we 
ſhall diſcern the credibility of revealed religi- 


on, and embrace the goſpel of our Saviour; 
and, by the aſſiſtance of this medium, ſhall 
penetrate further, and with greater certainty, 
into the intellectual ſyſtem, than any New- 
tonian philoſopher ever did by the uſe of te- 
ſcopes into the regions of ſpace. 

We cannot immediately diſcover the events 
of ages paſt ; yet, experience leads to what is 
called traditional, or hiſtoric, knowledge. 
Experience teaches that ſuch and ſuch things 
may have been, becauſe ſimilar things are 
now; and, that perſons in certain circum- 
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| proceed with the ſame degree of caution in 
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ſtances may be credited in what they relate 
to us; and from hence we gain an idea of 
ſormer exiſtences, and are aſſured that in 
ages paſt many things were, as they are re- 


preſented to us. But, if any one pretend to 


ſay what ſhall happen in future ages of the 
world, we give little, or no credit. to him; 
| becauſe experience aſſures us all men are fo 
nearly conſtituted alike, that no man is able 
to look further into futurity than ourſelves, 


ſo as to determine that ſuch and ſuch things, 


with a number of accidental circumſtances, 
ſhall certainly happen in any particular period 
of time: and we give che leſs credit to ſuch 
prognoſticators, if we have already experi- 
enced much diſappointment by liſtening to 
bold prerenders to extraordinary ſcience, 
But, ſhould any man, not pretending to any 
extraordinary ability in himſelf, declare that 
3 |  foreknowledge of future events has been im- 
mediately communicated to him by God; 
and, if it be agreeable to our notions of the 
Deity that he is omniſcient, and that his 
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goodneſs may, for certain important ends 


to be anſwered by it, vouchſafe to communi- 
cate ſuch a prefcience, we then conceive 
that the perſon pretending to predict what 
ſhall be hereafter may be a true prophet; 
and we have only to conſider, whether there 
be ſufficient. evidence to perſuade us that he 
is not deceived himſelf, nor intends to impoſe 
on our credulity, and whether we underſtand 
the meaning of his declarations. If the 
prophet perform any works, which we 


know by experience to be above all human 


power, and contrary to the eſtabliſhed Taws 
of nature, and which, therefore, cannot be 
performed without the interpoſition of that 
God who eſtabliſhed thoſe laws; or, if we 
have already experienced a completion of a 
preat part of the propheſies in queſtion; we 
then aſſent to his propoſitions on the groutid 
of this our own experience, and attain, 
what may be called, prophetic knowletge, 
or that faith which gives a ſubſiſtence, in the 
| : - mind, 
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mind, to chings hoped for, and is the evi 
denee of things not ſeen. | 
If there be not any thing in the nature of | 


God, or in the world above, ſimilar to what 
we are conſcious of i in ourſelves, or experience 


in this world, we cannot poflibly obtain any 
poſitive knowledge of him, or of the worid 


of ſpirits; unleſs God were to impart ſome 
new faculty to us, or to impreſs our minds 


with ideas which cannot be acquired by ſen- | 


ſation. A great part of the knowledge we 
derive from revelation is of the negative 
kind; ſuch as creation, ſelf-exiſtence, eter- 


nity, immenſity, infinity, immate riality, and 


perfection; of which we cannot, in our pre- 
ſent tate, have any adequate ideas. Expe- 
rience teaches us, that one thing may be 
formed out of another, with almoſt endleſs 
variety : thus trees may become chips, boards, 
and tables. But we have no experience of 
the producing of any thing, the matte? of 


which. did not exiſt before in another form; 


and, therefore, it is not poſſible to have any 
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idea of creation. If it be contrary to our 
experience of the nature of matter to ſuppoſe, 
that the world could make itſelf, becauſe that 
which is not, cannot begin to act, and becauſe 
matter in itſelf is inert, and cannot begin 
to move, the ſame reaſon muſt conclude, if 
it conclude agreeably to experience, that the 
world did always exiſt, or, that the matter of 
which- it is formed was from all eternity. It 
is on the credit of revelation, we underſtand 
that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God out of things which do not appear, or 
out of nothing. But this revelation, which 


ſublimely deſcribes the Almighty Fiat of Je- 


hovah {peaking worlds into exiſtence, does 
not communicate any new primitive idea, 
or give us any knowledge of creation, what 
itis. We obtain no more than a negative 
knowledge, to wit, that there is a way in 


which things exiſt, or tome into exiſtence, 
different from any thing of which we have 
any experience. 
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122 LECTURE v. 
It is by experience we come to a xnowledge 
of the wonderful chains of beings from the 


fenſeleſs clod to the brighteſt genius of hu. 
man kind. And it is agreeable to this expe. 
rience, or knowledge derived from it, to ſup- 


poſe it poſfible, and even probable, that the 


chain of beings extends upward, even to 


God himſelf. Hence the doctrine of ſpirits 
is agreeable to experience, and, therefore, 


_ worthy of credit. We fee a vaſt diverſity in 
the nature of all things with which we have 


any great acquaintance it is therefore agree- 
able to our experience to ſuppoſe, there may be 
beings whoſe mode of exiſtence is wholly dif- 
ferent from our own. He that will not 
« ſet himſelf proudly at the top of all things,” 
ſays Mr. Locke, * but will conſider the im- 
* menkity of this fabric, and the great va- 
riety that is to be found in this little and in- 


_ © conſiderable part of it, which he has to 


* do with, may be apt to think, that in other 
© manſions of it, there may be other, and 


« different a cf; beings, of whoſe facul- 
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« ties he has as little knowledge or apprehen- 
« ſion, as a worm ſhut up in one drawer of a 
« cabinet, hath of the ſenſes or underſtanding 
« of a man; ſuch variety and excellency be- 
« ing ſuitable to the wiſdom and power of the 
« Maker.” If it ſhould be aſſerted, that 
any Being, whoſe nature is the ſame as our 
own, does actually exiſt in ten thouſand 
places at once, as is aſſe rted of the corporal 
preſence of Chriſt, our experience contra- 
dicts it, and we juitly conclude it impoſſible; 
and, if it be pretended that revelation aſſures 
us of it, we conclude that there is no ſuch 
revelation, or, that the revelation alluded to 
is miſunderſtood, and means no ſuch thing. 
But if it be aſſerted, on the authority of re- 
relation, that ſome Being exiſts in a manner 
wholly different from any thing we have ex- 
perienced in this world, as that three perſons 
are ſo united as to be in eſſence one, our ex- 
perience does not contradict it, ſo as to ju- 


ſtify us in concluding à priori, that there can 


be no ſuch revelation, or no ſuch Being. On 
| the 
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the contrary, our experience of the vaſt di. 
verſity in the nature of things in this world 


leaves us room to luppole, ſuch a a revelation 


may be true. 
If we believe that Gods is IRR or 


impaſſible in his own nature, that is, cannot 
be affected by any thing from without, be- 


ing the ſource of all motion and the great 
author and governor of all things; we can- 


not conclude from hence, nor from any ex- 


perience we have, that he cannot of himſelf 


lay aſide his glory, deſcend from heaven, and 


take the nature of man into union with his 


own. Our experience of the power of God 
leads us to conceive, that God can do every 
thing which does not imply an abſolute re- 
pugnance to himſelf, or to the nature of 
things; and whether this be ſo, or not, we 
have not any experience, or principles, on 
which we can determine any thing about the 
matter. Only :fo far we may go, agreeably 


to experience, in favour of a revelation of 


ſuch an act of infinite condeſcenſion, that, as 


N 
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we cannot doubt whether mind can act upon 
matter, and, as we find in ourſelves a think- 
ing power, which muſt be in its nature 


wholly different from the. groſs compoſition 


of our bodies; and, as theſe two natures are 
ſo united as to conſtitute one individual per- 
ſon ; it may, therefore, be poſſible for God 
and man to be ſo united as to be one Chriſt. 


And if there be declared any end to be an- 


ſwered worthy of ſuch an union, our expe- 
rience will lead us to think it a probable fact; 


becauſe we diſcern, in all the works of God 


with which we are well acquainted, that 
there 1s an exact proportion of their ſeveral 
properties to the end for which they were 


created; and, becauſe we have never found 


a ſingle inſtance in the world of an end to 
be anſwered without a ſuitable mean to ac- 


compliſh that end. 
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1 Mir roms deſcription. of Adam's ſenſa- 
tions, when he firſt perceived ſleep ſtealing 


upon him, is perfectly natural, that is, agree- 


able to what we muſt think would have been 


our own feelings in like circumſtances, He 


1magined that he was ceaſing to be. When 
he had lived a day, he could not conclude, by 


reaſon, or on this experience, that he ſhould 


live another day; or, when he hach lived a 


year, that he ſhould always exiſt. Indeed 


conſtant experience of the riſing of the ſun, 


day after day, and year after year, makes it 
ſo probable to us that the ſun will riſe to- mor- 


row, that we act upon the preſumption, and 


prepare for a journey, or buſineſs, which re- 
quires future light and life. But, when we 
fee men go off the ſtage of life in perpetual 
F ſuc- 
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ſucceſſion, and never one return; this expe- 
rience may lead us to imagine, that death 
is the period of our exiſtence: Vet, if any 
one, pretending to be commiſſioned by God, 
declare that God hath appointed that the 
thinking ſomewhat, which we call the foul, 
ſhall ſurvive the diſſolution of the body, and 
ture period the body itſelf ſhould. riſe again, 
aud be animated and actuated by the ſoul ; 
we have then to conſider whether experience 
forbid the ſuppoſition of ſuch a revelation, as 
of a thing abſolutely impoſſible in itſelf; or, 
whether there be ſufficient evidence that the 
perſon pretending to ſuch a commiſſion 
from heaven, be an impoſtor, or not. 
With reſpe& to the former conſideration, it 
is to be obſerved, that though experience 
cannot lead us to a certain aſſurance of fu- 
ture life on the ground of paſt and preſent 
exiſtence; and, though it might lead us to 
imagine, that death is the end of man, which 
it certainly is as to this world; notwithſtand- 

4 | ing, 
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ing, when it is declared, as an article of re. 
velation, that there will be a future ſtate, we 
may yet find ſufficient ground on experience 


to conclude it to be poſlible, and even proba- 
ble; and may recur to experience for a ſtrict. 


er examination of its evidence, and of the 
verdict which reaſon gives upon it. If we 
are certainly perſuaded that the revelation is 


truly divine, we are not obliged to dwell on 


the former conſideration a fingle moment; 


for, a revelation from God, who cannot err 
and will not deceive, affords at once the high- 


eſt degree of certainty next to actual expe- 


rience of the thing itſelf. However there can 
be no inconvenience in ſearching for an evi- 


dence of the poſlibility, or probability of the 
thing revealed, if we do not loſe ſight of the 


revelation itſelf, or make it depend on the 


probable conjectures of reaſon; to do which 


would be quitting a rock to ſtand on a wave, 
in which we may chance to link * our hope 
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Thus, from the faint traces of a moral go- 


vernment diſcernible in the world; obſerving, 


that things in general are naturally tending 


| from a low degree to a higher ſtate of per- 
ſection; that, in the preſent diſtribution of 


rewards and puniſhments, there is an appa- 
rent diſproportion to the degrees of virtue 


and vice; that the faculties of the human 


ſoul are either not exerciſed, or do not meet 
with ſuitable objects in the preſent ſtate of 


things, and never attain the degree of gerfec- 


tion of which they ſeem capable; we may 
from hence infer a probability that we ſhall 
ſee a more perfect ſtate of things, and a per- 
ft moral government eſtabliſhed in ſome fu- 
ture world, When, in the early ſpring, we 
fealt our eyes on the beautiful green of a 
wheat-fheld, we may conſider that the* prin- 
ciples of what we ſee were wrapt up in the 
dry corn; that the field had never worn this 
refreſhing verdure, but for the death of the 
grain, in the diſſolution of whoſe parts the 
principles of vegetation began to quicken, 
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and a new mode of exiſtence to take place. 
We may compare our own preſent exiſtence, 


manner of thinking and reaſoning, with that 


of our childhood; the ſtate of childhood, 
with that of a feetus in the womb; and may 


recur to the embryo ſlumbering in its ſire: 
Now, any ſuppoſed ſtate of future exiſtence, 
to commence at the hour of death, is not 


more improbable than the ſeveral changes we 


have already experienced: And, when we 
ſee, that death in its approaches does not de- 
ſtroy conſciouſneſs, but that the faculties of 


the mind are exerciſed with the greateſt vi- 


gor on the death-bed, and even in the very 
artiele of dying, and conſider that we have 
already paſſed from ſeveral lower Rates to 


higher, we may juſtly ſuppoſe that death is 
only a criſis, when another and a higher de- 


gree of- exiſtence will commence. 
The objections of ancient philoſophers to 


the reſurrection of the body were founded in 


ignorance of the eſſential properties of things, 


and in - of the - Almighty power of 


God, 
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T God. There are many things in the world, 
 W which, if we did not continually fee and ex- 
1 perience them, would ſeem equally impoſſible- 
, For aught we can tell there may be ſome- 
ding in every human body, beſides the par- 
ö ticular confirmation of parts, which is ſo eſ- 
ſential to it, that one body cannot become an 
eſſentially conſtituent part of another body. 
But, whatever it be wherein the identity of 
body conſiſts, he who believes the creation 
of the worlds, the formation of man, or 
even conſiders the inexplicable myſtefy uf 
generation k, will not think it incredible, 
that God ſhould raiſe the dead. 

We are indebted to revelation for this 
train of thinking, which I have juſt now ex- 
preſſed concerning a future ſtate and the re- 

ſurreRtion of the body ; for, never did n. 


to Et rem ipſam ſecum conſideranti, quid incredibilius vi- 
in deatur, quam 6 in corpore non eſſemus, atque aliquis di- 
ceret, ex parva quapiam humani ſeminis gutta, oſſa, et ner- | 
vos, et carnes, ad eam quam videmus conformata effigiam, 
l teri poſſes 1 Jus rixI Ar. 
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enlightened heathen; never did a philoſopher 
expreſs himſelf in this train, before the chri. 


ſtian æra. But, to what does it all amount? 


hy, only this; The ſoul may ſurvive the 
diſſolution of the body; the reſurrection is 
not abſolutely incredible; there may be a fu- 
| ture itate of rewards and puniſhments ; and 


It is even probable there will be ſuch a ſtate. 
The utmoſt extent we can go on our experi- 


ence, or by reaſoning from analogy, is into a 
ſtate of uncertainty in an affair of infinite im- 


portance to us. There is indeed an advan- 
tage, anda very great advantage truly, to be 
derived from theſe probable conjectures of 


reaſon, which is in forming this important 


concluſion, The doctrines of revelation, 
concerning a future ſtate are credible, If we 


come to this concluſion, and do not proceed 


further to a ſtrict attention to the evidences 
of Chriſtianity, we muſt be utterly inexcu- 
fable. And, when the truth of revealed re- 


ligion has been evidenced to us, if we then | 
Might the categorical declarations of God's 


word, 
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word, and, inſtead of Thus faith the Lord”, 


are perpetually arguing on principles of na- 
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# tural religion, what is it otherwiſe than def | | 

he piling the © chief cornes ſtone”, and building | ||| 

is a vaſt fabric on the moſt lender foundation? [| | 

u- Inſtead of confirming men's minds in the FM 

id belief of revelation, we induce a ſuſpicion that il 
. revelation is not fixed on ſo firm a foundati- 1 
. on as hath been pretended; for this conduct | 

; tells them, that God is not to be truſted any 

f further than we can ſee, or, that any article, 

£ which. is ſaid to be revealed in the ſcriptures, 

f is not to be credited, unleſs it can be proved 


f by natural reaſon. It is worthy of obſervati- 
on, that they who carry experience beyond 
its proper limit, which is to ſhew the cre- 
dibility of revealed religion, are perpetually 


altering, with preſumptuous hands, the chart, bl. | 
which the great Navigator in the moral | | ll 
world hath given us to direct our courſe; . and | il 
; f a : | [ 
they generally form as wrong judgments. of | 1 Mi 
the doctrines of revelation as the Savage of 100 
; | . . » . | i j ( Y 
a watch, when he determines what it 1s on | I 
| | 1 
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the narrow compaſs of his experience, : Who. low 
ever has once ſeen this chart, and preſumes _ 
to launch forth without it into the boundlek prof] 
ocean of ſpeculation, may carry an appear- dain 
ance of a regard for truth and virtue, may 388 
ſhew a great deal of ingenuity, and may gain B 
a reputation of wiſdom and learning; while meet 
indeed he is guilty of the greateſt ingratitude, agait 

_ folly, pride, and preſumption; and it is 2 WW yhic 
thouſand to one, that he founder in ſceptical temf 
and atheiſtical philoſophy. 1 


Reaſon is indeed the gift of God, as much poſe 
as revelation; but, if it de our duty and in- 


ſuch 

tereſt to exert our reaſon in any degree, it is or f 
no leſs our duty and intereſt to confine the this 
exerciſe of it within its proper boundaries. ſtitut 
If, like the Jewiſh lawgiver, it can be made migl 
ſubſurvient to the gracious deſigns of Hea- But, 
'ven, in emancipating us from vulgar errors, welg 
and in conducting us in the affairs of life, tive 
while we ſojourn in this wide wilderneſs, let dacit 
us be thankful for this gift of God ; but, let _—_ 
preh« 


us not diſdain to ſubmit to revelation and fol- 
| low 
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Jow a divine leader, whom reaſon itſelf 


approves, and who offers to us the faireſt 


proſpects of the land of promiſe, and is or- 
dained to guide us into the poſſeſſion of ſub- 
limer truths and everlaſting felicity. 

Before I conclude, it may be proper to 
meet an argument which ſome have urzed 
againſt the very idea of a revelation, and 
which, they conceive, juſtifies.an utter con- 
tempt of every thing that can be ſaid in fa- 


vor of it: They think it unreaſonat3e to ſup- 
poſe that God ſhould have created man in 
ſuch a ſtate as to make any extraordinary, 


or ſupernatural, interpoſition neceſſary; as 


this argues a defect in man's original con- 
ſtitution, which the infinite wiſdom and al- 


mighty power of the Creator would prevent. 
But, experience, or matter of fact, will out- 


weigh a thouſand arguments of this preſump- 
tive kind; and it ſeems to be very great au- 

dacity in us, who know ſo little of the uni- 
verlal ſyſtem, and who are ſo unable to com- 
prehend the plan of providence, which ſub- 
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ſiſts in the infinite mind of our Creator, to 
fay, Why haſt thou made us thus? The ob- 
jection may be as weak as it is immodeſt; 
for, a revelation may be neceſſary to the 
well-being of every intelligent creature: it 
might have been impoſſible for God, to ere- 


ate a Being, who ſhould not feel this very rela 
condition of his dependent ſtate. As far as init 
we have clear and diſtinct ideas of things, litt 
ſo far our knowledge may extend on natural ties 
principles, and be certain. But if man be of 
not now in that ſtate in which Providence 8955 
at firſt placed him; if his condition require 18 
any extraordinary mean for his reſtoration, 12 
that is, which is beyond the reach of our fa Ms 
culties, or to the diſcovery of which, we ſie 
have no experience to lead us; in this caſe, = 
revelation is a grand deſideratum, and is ab- ot 
folutely neceſſary to make known to us the tg 
ways of lite and ſalvation. | 1 8 * 
Let us conſider, that what we ſee, or 88 
know, of the natural world, and of the on 


intellectual ſyſtem, has no proportion to wiat 
i 
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18 beyond our comprehenſion; and, that 


whatever we can reach with our eyes or 
thoughts is almoſt nothing in compariſon with 


the reſt. There is not a grain of ſand, which 
has not more in it that we know not, than 


what we know of its nature, properties, and 
relations. And if our ignorance almoſt in- 
finitely exceeds our knowledge; if we are ſo 
little acquainted with the nature and proper- 
ties of things, which are the daily objects 
of our ſenſes; if inſtruction be neceſſary to 
our preſent life and enjoyments; we may 


well imagine, that our condition in relation 


to another world requires aſſiſtance from that 
world which is not to be found in this. In- 
ſtead of preſuming to determine how God 
might have conſtituted the world on ſome 
other plan, which might ſeem better to our 
fgolith wiſdom, let us conſider how little we 
underſtand the plan, which is already in ex- 
ecution, and ſhun every appearance of ar- 
raigning the wiſdom of our Creator. Let 
us conſider what is actually our condition in 

re- 


— 
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regard to the two great objects of revelati. 
on, a future ſtate and the means of attain. 
ing future happineſs. If our experience do 
not extend one degree, and that the leaſt, in. 
to the other world; if we have no natural 
means to gain a certain knowledge of what 
is to be hereafter; if we cannot aſſure our- 
ſelves that there will be a future ſtate, and 
much leſs that it will be eternal; if, on the 
view of moral evil, and of our deſerving pu- 
niſhment for it, it be impoſſible for us to dif- 
cover whether God can ever be fully recon- 
ciled to a finner conſiſtently with his truth 
and juſtice as the governor of the world; 
and, if we have no experience, no example 
whatever, by which we can diſcover how 
this reconciliation may be brought about; 
then our condition is ſuch, however it came 


to be ſuch, as to make a revelation neceſſary 


to our comfort and hope, and, perhaps, ne- 
ceſſary to the enjoyment of that falvation 
which it reveals to us. When I conſider 
the care which God hath. expreſſed in the 

EY 7 frame 
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frame and conſtitution of things to ſupply 5 
the wants . all his creatures, chis want of 
2 revelation, which experience loudly pro- 
claims, is an argument of much weight to 
perſuade me that a revelation has actually 
been given to mankind; for it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that he, who thas opened. his hand 
and filled all things living with plenteouſneſs, 
ſhould have left the greateſt want unprovid- 
ed for; and, if all men do not now enjoy the 
benefit of this revelation, the fault muſt 
have been their own apoſtacy, and not a de- 
tect of his goodneſs. Eo 
If men's jealouſies, caution, and 'back- 
wardneſs to receive revealed truth, did really 
ſpring from a fear of being deceived, and be- 
cauſe the evidences of the credibility and truth 
of revealed religion are doubtful, that very 
fear of being deceived would be a virtue, 
like that of the Iſraelite indeed in whoſe ſpi- 
rit was no guile: But, when I know that 
the objections, which have been ſtarted, are 
for the moſt part the offspring of pride and 
2 2 pre- 
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ſumption, and of a real hatred of the light | 
which is come into the world, I feel a great 


degree of indignation, mixt however with pity 


for the unhappy Beings, who thus ungrate. 
fully requite the tender-mercy of my God. 


So neceſſary, ſo important to us, and fo far 
beyond all we could have looked for, is the 
object of revelation, the benefit which kind 
Heaven has beſtowed upon us, that! glow 
with a deſire to communicate my own. hopes, 
and feel a wiſh, greater than I can expreſz 


to perſuade you to regard the evidences of 
Chriſtianity. Examine the credibility of 


revealed religion with candor : Let your 


minds be open to conviction; and, I am per- 


ſuaded, you will not long remain in a ſtate 


of uncertainty, before. you will take the cup 
of ſalvation with devout gratitude, and wil 
with pleaſing hope invoke your God in the 


name of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Eo, 


TH 


OU! 


1 141) 
EF 
THE IMPORTANCE OF REVELATION. 
OUR SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST HATH ABO- 


_ LISHED DEATH, AND HATH BROUGHT 
LIFE AND IMMORTALITY To LIGHT 


THROUGH THE GOSPEL. II TIM. I. * 


My laſt addreſs was intended, as an in- 


troduction to the ſubject which comes now 
before us; and,. to engage your attention 


to the principles, on which the Chriſtian 


builds his hope of immortality. 
We examine the evidences and nature 


olf Chriſtianity; and, in proportion to the 


degree of attention, with which we inveſti- 


gate the grounds of perſuaſion ; and in pro- 
portion to the degree of moral rectitude, or 
uprizhtneſs, with which we wiſh to diſco- 
| ver 
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ver truth; in the ſame proportion exact, 
for ſo hath God ordained, will the evidences 
ſtrike our mind, with greater or leſs force; 
and, if the heart be diſengaged from any con- 


trary bias, they will perfectly aſſure us of te 


divine origin and importance of this religion, 
The well- atteſted miracles, by which God 
hath borne witneſs to the veracity of his ſer- 


vants, and to the truth of doctrines deliver- 


ed by them; the completion of propheſies, 
and the preſent, daily fulfilling of prophe- 
lies, which were delivered many hundred 
years ago, are no inconſiderable evidences 
on the ſide of revelation, But, The inter- 
ternal Evidence of the chriſtian Religion, I 
have confeſſed* carries with it an authority, 
which has influenced my mind more than 
all the external evidences: It was that, 
which bore down my prejudices, and drove 
from my heart the infidelity, which for 
many years, I had unhappily cheriſhed. 


See Aview of the internal ORGY Soame Jene 
nings F ſq. 
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If the immenſe fabric of the univerſe be 
worthy of God; and, of him alone, as the 
only architect capable of raiſing ſuch a ſtu- 


pendous ſyſtem; if the heavens declare the 


glory of the incomprehenſible Deity ; if the 
filent voice of the unnumbered ſtars and 


planets ſpeak.in the ear of enlightened.reaſon, 


« The hand that made us is divine” if, un- 
der the influence of ſuch evidence, it be rea- 
ſonable, and even neceſſary to be devout 
Theiſts; there is an equal manifeſtation of 
God and of his perfections in the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, evidencing its divine origin, and oblig- 
ing us by the force of its evidence to be ſin- 
cere converts to chriſtianity. Indeed it is 
wholly owing to the imperfection of human 
nature, that the vaſt objects in the material 
world ever ſtrike the mind more forcibly, 


than the wonders of the intellectual ſyſtem: 


but, whoever obtains a faculty to diſcern ſpi- 
ritual things, which, the Apoſtle of the 


Gentiles affirms, the natural man cannot diſ- 
cern, will ſee a greater perfection and beauty, 


a giches 


144 
a richer diſplay of the divine attributes, afar 
more exceeding glory, in the myſteries of 
Chriſt, chan in all other nen of eternal 
power. * n 7 

It is more unde to appel, that the | 
arts and ſciences, which flouriſhed in ancient 
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Greece, and that the laws of Solon and 


Lycurgas, were the productions of infants 
and ideots, than, that the doctrines of chri- 
ſtianity were derived from an inconſiderable 


number of obſcure, illiterate fiſhermen. 
Even the ſubtile, and yet monſtrous, conceit 
of Epicurus applied to the ſcriptures, that 


in the univerſe, which contains an infinite 


variety of motions, and an eternal ſeries of 
things, there muſt be, fome-where, ſuch a 


fortuitous concourſe of letters, ſyllables, 


words, and ſentences, as we find in a book 
called The Bible, is much more credible, 


than that the doctrines of the bible were the 


inventions of any ſet of men whatever for, 
they are not only far above the abilities of 
the greateſt geniuſes hat ever appeared in the 
4 5 learned 
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Jearned world, but, are abſolutely contrary 
to the diſpoſition. and prejudices of human 
nature: Even, if it were poſſible for men to 


invent ſuch a religion, 1 W would 


not. 
There hath been ſo much deteie -and 


knavery practiſed under the cloak of religion, 
that it is fitting we ſhould be on our guard 
againſt the impoſitions of prieſtcraft ; but, 
in this buſineſs, prieſts had no influence, no 
concern whatever. And, if the argument 
were juſt that Satan cannot caſt ont Satan, 


becauſe, it is not in the nature of things, for 


any intelligent being to act contrary to him- 


ſelf, or wilfully to reſiſt his own intereſt ; 
prieſts cannot have had any hand in the eon- 
trivance of Chriftianity ; for, there is not in 


all the writings of Voltaire himſelf any thing 
more hoſtile to the craft, than we find in the 
whole tenor, and in the ſpecial precepts, of 
the apoitolical writings and doctrine ; and 


ſurely, never did any conduct of men appear 


L „ 
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more unlike the policy of mercenary prieſts 
than that of the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Titerate peaſants and mean mechanic, 
may be as firmly perſuaded, that the great 
God made this world, as any philoſopher 
can be; though they cannot give an account 
of their belief in a proceſs of logical argu. 
ments and deductions: and, the glories of 
che chriſtian diſpenſation may ſhine into their 
hearts, with equally convincing evidence; 
though they know little, or nothing, of the 
evidences of miracles and propheſies. They 
| obſerve the perſect coincidence of Chriſtia- 
nity with the ſtate of the world: It diſco- 
vers to them the true condition of every 
thing to which they have any relation; and, 
fe diſcloſes to them the ſecret workings of 
their own hearts; by which they believe it 
is the word of the omniſcient God: The au- 


thority with which it ſpeaks to their con- 
and they are humbled in the duſt before the | 


Judge of all the earth; It exhibits to them 
| lo the 
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the only ſufficient remedy * all the evils 


of this miſerable Kate, In which they find 


themſelve> involved; and they embrace the 
remedy, as that, which nothing ſhort of in- 
finite wiſdlom could contrive, and, which no- 
thing leſs than eternal mercy can beſtow: 

lt affords chem a clue to open the myſteries 
of providence, and reveals the righteous 
judgments of a holy God; and hence they 
ſubmit with patience to the divine appoint- 
ments, however grievous; and obey with 


cheerfulneſs the divine commands, bowever 
contrary to their luſts and paſſions. 


This revelation, which Chriſtians are cer · 


tainly perſuaded was given by inſpiration or 


God, is the ground of their hope and ex- 
pectations. They cannot prove, by princi- 
ples of natural reaſon, that they have ſouls 
capable of a ſeparate ſtate, and which are 
in their own nature immortal; but, they | find, 
in this revelation, a diſtinction conſtantly 
made between body and ſpirit, and plain de- 


| clarations that the ſouls of men are capable, 
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frvugh the will and power of God, 07 fur. poſfib 
viving' the diſſolution of their bodice: They WM But t 
are aſſured that God hath appointed a day, from 

n which he will judge the world in righte. W © mat 
ales; that all men ſhall riſe again with « anc 


their own bodies, and give an account of WW we h⸗ 

their works; and ſhall then enter on an ever. nued 1 

laſting ſtate of happineſs, or of miſe: y, ac- s, the 
cording to their ſeveral characters, and meet MI cauſe 


with rewards and puniſhments in proportion aſſurar 
to the quantity of good or evil, found in them, MW Chriſt 
Theſe are the general outlines of the conſid, 
chriſtian doctrine concerning a future ſtate: was th 
but there is one peculiar circumſtance, which MW will o 
Has not yet been mentioned; and, which is MW gard it 
indeed the grand peculiarity of the goſpel, Ml fulfil tt 
the principle on which the reſurrection is up all! 
preached to men, and the ground on which them o 
the Chriſtian chiefly builds his hope. The whole 
Apoſtle argues elſewhere, If there be no re- © prail 

& ſurrection from the dead, then is Chriſt not: WW © of ] 


4c 7jſen--but now is Chriſt riſen fromthe « the v 


” dead * this, we are aſſured it is pol for u 
üble: 


we have not any aſſurance that they conti- 


nued to live; and the reſurrection of Chriſt | 
is, therefore, a fuller evidence of it; be- 


cauſe he ever liveth: Yet the Chriſtian's 


alſurance, derived from the reſurreQion of 
Chriſt, reſts on another ptinciple. Some. 


conſider his reſurrection, as a proof that he 
was the great Prophet of God to reveal the 


will of Heaven unto men; and others re- 


gard it, as an evidence that he is able to 


fulfil the character of a Redeemer, in raiſing 
up all his followers, and a pledge to aſſure 
them of this great event: butthis is not the 
whole truth: © We are chiefly bound to 
© praiſe God for the glorious reſurrection 
« of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; becauſe he is 
ic the very Paſchal Lamb, which was offered 
* for us, and hath taken away the fin of the 
5 « world, 


LECTURE vii 14% 
poſſible : what hath been, may be repeated. 
But the ſame might have been concluded 
rom the reſurrection of other perſons; for 
« many bodies of ſaints, which ſlept, aroſe, 
« and came out of their graves.” It is true; 
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world, and, by his death, hath deſtroyed 
« death, and, by his rifing again hath re. 


« ſtored to us everlaſting life,” * 
Life and immortality are not only brought 


to light by the goſpel, as a Tevelation of 


God's will, that there ſhall be a future Rate 


of rewards and puniſhments, and of an evi. 


dence and pledge of the reſurrection, as 2 


poſſible or certain event: but“ Chriſt hath 


« aboliſhed death t,” hath weakened, bro-, 
ken, and utterly deſtroyed all its power, ren- 
dering it vain and ineffectual, Not to in- 


ſiſt now on the perfect zeal he expreſſed for 
the divine glory, his perfect ſubmiſſion to 


the will of God, or his wonderful cha- 


rity to men, by which the divine law was 


made to appear practicable, and ſin there- 
fore inexcuſable; not to urge the depth 


of his humiliation ; the greatneſs of his ſut- 
ferings, the agony he endured, or the vio- 


*Engliſh Ritual. 

t xararyncurroc {atv Tov Nava vy; Nempe per morten 
ſuam. Vid. Heb. ii. 14. | 
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{ence of thoſe pains which preſſed from him 
that language of extreme diſtreſs, « My God, 
« my God, why haſt thou forſaken mel 
ſufßce it to ſay, that he ſuffered for us, e 8 
juſt for the unjuſt; and, that the end, which 
every government propoſes in the pumſhment 


t | | 
: of tranſgreſſors, was anſwered by the ſuffer- 
. ings of Chriſt; che moral government of 
God was fully juſtified, and, the authority 


of the divine law was eſtabliſhed for ever. 

; But our hope, in view of the great benefit 
derived to us from the death of Chriſt, de- 

pends on his reſurrection. The Apoſtle ar- 
gues, © If Chriſt be not raiſed, your faith is 
« vain, ye are yet in your fins. But now is 
© Chriſt riſen from the dead, and become che 
« firſt-fruits of them that ſtept; that is, if 

de fact be not certain that Chriſt roſe from 
the dead, the Chriftian's hope in his deaths 

| muſt be a groundleſs conceit ; there is then 
no evidence that © he took away ſin by the 

4 ſacrifice of himſelf;”” or, in other words, 


that the end, which every Soeren pro- 
a poſes 


* 


Nac vr. 

poſes in the puniſhment of trangreſſors, was 
anſwered by his ſufferings: If Chriſt en- 
gaged to redeem man at the price of his blood, 
dying for ſin, then, his reſurrection, ot which 
the Chriſtians had no doubt, was a perfect 
evidence that redemption was complete: It 
was a formal diſcharge from death as the 
wages of ſin; and muſt be conſidered as a 
complete victory over it, gained for us, 
through the gracious will and appointment 
of Heaven. Thus, by man came death; 

00 by man came alſo the reſurrection of the 
dead; not as a poſſible, but as a moſt 
certain event. When Chriſt had taken 
away fin, as is aſſerted, by the ſacrifice of 

himſelf, the very principle, or cauſe of death 
was removed; and the divine perfections be- 
came engaged to raiſe him up again; ang, 
are now as certainly engaged to raiſe up all 
his faithful people to the enjoyment of eter- 
nal life, as ever they were engaged to 
puniſh fin, or to raiſe up Chriſt, when, by 
the ſacrifice of himſelf, he had made a 

complete | 
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complete atonement; and not even 
| 4 ſhadow of doubt remains, whether that 


ſaying ſhall be brought to paſs, « Death is 


_ « ſwallowed up in victory. O death, where 


« is thy ſting ? O grave, where is thy vic- 
« tory? The ſting. of death is ſin; and the 
« ſtrength of fin is the law. But thanks be 
«© to God, who giveth us the victory, through 


* our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.“ 


This is the Chriſtian's account of the mat- 


ter in the unſophiſticated language of the 


holy ſcriptures: This is his triumph: This 
is the ground of his hope: His hope is as ſure. 
and certain, that his “ labour ſhall not be in 
s vain in the Lord,“ as his belief that Chriſt 
himſelf is riſen 0 the dead. I well know 
how this muſt ſound to ſuch as have been 


babituated to philoſophical ſpeculations: Yet 


there is ſomething in this, which challenges 
their regard: It holds forth a remedy which 
Philoſophy muſt deſpair of finding elſewhere. 
The moſt ſanguine Philoſopher, who wiſhes, 
with Cicero, to believe the immortalty of 

: "x 


0 


the ſou}, cannot be aſſured of it on his own 
principles; and, if taere be a future ſtate of 


_ rewards and puniſhments, he cannot deviſe 
any adequate remedy for moral evil. If fin 


be eſtimated by the greatneſs of the Being 


offended by it, and by our obligations not 


to offend that Being, the demerit of fin muſt 


exceed the powers of imagination; and who- 
ever is conſcious of that demerit, to him the 
proſpect of eternity muſt be very unpleaſant. 
The blood of bulls and goats eannot take 
away ſin: We cannot hope to flatter the ſu- 
preme Being, and render him propitious, 


dy the pomps and ſolemnities of religion: 


Obedience to one precept cannot atone for 
the breach of another; or, acting agreeably 


to the dictates of conſcience in ſome in- 


ſtances cannot atone for any degree of guilt: 
But here is an object of ſuch magnitude and 
_ tranſcendent worth, that whatever is pro- 
miſed to our hopes may be found here, if 
the object be real--< The Prince of life; 
The Lord of glory; The Eternal Life, 


* which 
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0 which was with. the F ather; by whom he 
« made the worlds; and, without whom was 
not any thing made that was made, viſible 
« and inviſible, Thrones, Dominions, Prin- 
« cipalities, Powers; He, who created all 
« things, and was before all things, and by 
„hom all things ſubſiſt, became the head 
of a myſtical body of men, called his 
« Church, and W this his Church 
„with his own bl 

J admit the ;uſtnef of the a 


— 


How can theſe things be! and ſubjoin, that 


ignorance is not an argument againſt the re- 
ality of things which are ſaid to exiſt. Rea- 
ſon is ſo unable to ſolve the difficult queſtion, . 
low moral evil, or even natural evil, was 


introduced into the creation of a perfectly 


wiſe, good, and almighty Being, that it 1s 
not to be expected ſhe ſhould be a perfect 


Z judge of the remedy for evil. And, moſt 


certainly, it can never be proved by reaſon, 
that the voluntary ſufferings of an innocent 


perſon cannot, in any caſe, or in any Cir- 
cumſtances 


> 
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cumſtances whatever, be accepted for the 
guilty. If the ends of government can be 
as well anſwered, by the ſufferings of that 
innocent perſon, as by the condign puniſh- 
ment of the guilty; and if a full compen- 
ſation, or. reward, for thoſe ſufferings, be an 
object in view, it is not contrary, even to 
our ideas of juſtice, that ſuch a commutati- 
on ſhould take place. And this is ſaid to be 
the caſe here: The glory of God is a reaſon 
ſufficient to juſtify the divine procedure; and 
the reſurrection of Chriſt, and of all his fol- 
lowers, and the eternal bleſſedneſs to be ob- 
tained thereby, is undoubtedly an adequate 
r2ward for the travail of the Redeemer's ſoul: 
This was “ the joy ſet before him, for 
which we are told, he endured the pains of 
the 25 and 9 the thame of it, 
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P ERH APs an unlimited, unconditional 
act of mercy, however great a bleſſing it 

may ſeem to us in our preſent ſtate of im- 
perfect knowledge, would be no blefling to 
man; and might be abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with that conſtitution of things, which in- 
finite wiſdom thought fit to eſtabliſh, when 
the world was created. If it be neceſſary 
to the happineſs of a ſinful creature, to re- 
duce him to a ſtate of humble dependence 
on God, and to make him feel infinite ob- 
ligation to his Maker, ſuch an act of mercy 
would prevent his happineſs; becauſe, in 
this caſe, he would want a medium to diſ- 
cover the great evil of ſin, and to gain an 
dea of the mercy to which he is ſuppoſed 
24s to 
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to be indebted: It would be little better than 
bidding him be happy in an object, of which 
he is ignorant, and the attributes of which 
he hath no means ever to know, fo as to 
love and enjoy the object for them. But, 
through the mediation of Chriſt, ſin is made 
to appear what it is; and yet, the penitent 


ſinner is preſerved from deſpair; the mercy 


of God is revealed in the mot glorious man- 
ner, and the believing ſinner can never pre- 


ſume upon it. In ſhort, the light of the. 


knowledge of the glory of God is given un- 
to us in the face of Jeſus Chriſt; and, ſo 2s 
to change us into the ſame image from glo- 
ry to glory. 2 

Chriſtians will inform you, that man, is 
his firſt and innocent ſtate, could not aſſure 
bimſelf that he ſhould not ceaſe to be; and, 
| that God, who had made him capable of re- 
lizious knowledge, condeſcended to aflure 
him of eternal life, and inſtructed him bow 
that life might be a bleſſing to him by pre- 
ſerving his ſtate of dependence on God and 


3 | of 


ww ap 8p wi 


ary oo fe Rs 


of obedience to him ; and, that the graci- 


ous Creator planted fear in the heart of man, 
as the guardian of his virtue, by ſhewing him 


' that death would be the confequence of fin 
¶ (whichitmult be to every creature, as certainly 
as a dagger in the heart is death to the body) 


and declared, that he would inflict it, as the 


juſt puniſhment of diſobedience. Now, if 


ſuck a moral conſtitution, or government, 


were really eſtabliſhed, and it is perfectly 
reaſonable * to ſuppoſe it, then, without ſome 
ſuch remedy as that which the goſpel exhi- 


bits, man could not be ſaved; for the truth 


and juſtice of God ſtand, as with a drawn 
ſword, to oppoſe the finner and cut off his 
hope: And thus it became him, tor whom 


are all things, to make the captain of men's 


falvation' perfect through ſufferings, as the 


® Let it be conſidered, that a moral government can no 
more be exerciſed without a lam, than without ſubjects : 
And it is not conceivable, how a government can exiſt with- 


out a poſſibility of ſinning againſt that government, or be 
maintained without the pgaiſhment of fig. 
„„ way 
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way to bring them to glory; and thus the 
redemption by Chriſt was neceſſary to declare 


God's righteouſneſs, that he might be ju}, * 
or appear ſo, when he pardons the ſinner and 


receives him to favor and eternal life, We 


read in the ſcriptures, that ſin and death de. 
rive all their ſtrength from The Law; by 
- which term, ſome original conſtitution of 
univerſal influence muſt be meant; becauſe 
it 1s not poſſible for ſin and death to deſtroy 
the whole human race by the force of any 
partial inſtitution, or law given to a ſingle 
tribe or nation. 3 
But, aſter all, it may be too ſoon for man 
to triumph in the proſpect of eternal life; 
ſince Chriſt did not ſo die for all men, as 


that all without exception ſhall infallibly be 


ſaved. It is true; the certainty, which the 
Chriſtian hath of ſalvation, is not the cer- 
, tainty, which is obtained by mathematical 
demonſtration, or by actual experience of 
the thing itſelf; yet, it 1s. ſuch as _y at- 
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bord erfect ſatisfaction to his mind: He has 


the higheſt degree of moral certainty chat 
ean poſſibly be. The interpoſition of Chriſt 


is the foundation on which his hopes wt 


and, his hopes are ſupported on this founda. 
tion by the truth and power of God. The 
land of Canaan was given by promiſe unto 
the Jews; and it then reſted on the truth and 
power of the Almighty, to put the poſterity 
of Abraham into the actual poſſeſſion of that 
country. And, we are told, God, willing 
more abundantly to ſhew unto the heirs of 
promiſe the immutability of his counſel, con- 
firmed it by an oath, that, by two immuta- 
ble things in which it was not poſſible for 
God to lie, they might have a-ſtrong conſo- 
lation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold 
on the hope ſet before them: . Chriſtians, 


| therefore, have this hope, as an anchor of 
the ſoul, both ſure and ſtedfaſt, and which 


entercth into that within the veil, whither 


the forerunuer is for them entered, even Je- 


ſus their eternal H igh-Prieit, | 
| M Ano, 


reren, 

And, whereas this is a ſalvation for en. 
ners, as ſuch; and, beings in the hands, 
T will not ſay of an. infallible Mediator, but, 
of a Mediator, who hath actually fulfilled his 
engagements to God on their behalf; and, 
whereas God hath, in conſequence, freely 
promiſed and given eternal life to men in 
Chriſt Jeſus, and commanded the goſpel of 


this ſalvation to be preached to every crea- 


ture under heaven capable of receiving it, 
without any conſideration of their merits 
but on view of their demerits, ſuppoſing 
them all guilty before God; it is therefore 
within our reach, and infallibly ſure to al 
that believe. No impaſſible, no hard con- 


ditions are propoſed; | but falvation itſelf is 
propoſed even to our acceptance, © Who- 


c ever will, may take the water of life free- 


«Ws and, to every penitent ſinner; to- 


every one, who anxiouſly enquires What 


muſt 1 do to be ſaved? The anſwer is plain- 


ly this ; 8 Believe On the Lord Jeſus Chritt, 
- . 5 5 
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« and thou ſhalt be ſaved”, MT RTE, 
therefore, is conſcious that he tru? y repents 
and believes the goſpel, muſt, in the very view 
of this ſalvation, be certainly aſſured of it. 
And that virtue, which this certain hope 
inſpires, as it is the proper qualification for 
eternal life, is likewiſe the earneſt and ſure © 
pledge, that the Chriſtian's hope ſhall not de- 
ceive him; for 1 it does not conſiſt with the 
nature, the word, or will, of God, to ex- 
clude from heaven any creature, who is qua- 
lied for it. ; | 
I ſhould not faithfully repreſent the prin- 
ciples on which the Chriſtian's expectation 
is founded, were I not to mention The 
union with Chriſt, by virtue of the Holy 
Spirit, which the Mediator received after 
| his reſurrection; and, which ſubſiſts by di- 
vine appointment, ordaining that all believ- 
ers ſhall have one intereſt with' Jeſus. This 
union is repreſented in the parable of the 
vine and branches, and is more explicitly 
decl lared in the Lord's prayer; © That they 
N ä c who 


ref 

00 who believe on me may be one, as ; thou 
ce F. ather art in me and I in thee; that they 
« alſo may be one in us. I in them, and 
« thou in me, that they may be made per- 
00 fect in one”. If then ſuch an union ſub- 
its, all true Chriſtians will aſluredly attain 


unto the reſurrection from the dead, with- 
out whom Chriſt myſtical will not be com- 


plete: When Chriſt, who is their lie, 
ſhall appear, they alſo muſt appear with 
"« him in glory”. In the epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, St. Paul declares that the very bodies 
of the ſaints are united to Chriſt by the Holy 
Spirit, and maintains the reſurrection of their 
bodies on this principle: © If the Spirit of 
him that raiſed up Jeſus from the dead 
> dwell in you; he that raiſed up "Chit 
© from the dead ſhall alſo quicken your mor- 
«6 tal bodies, by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
40 you.“ „ 
= Theſe are the principles an which th 
"Chriſtian's hope is built--A revelation of a 


: future Rate--Rederption in the blood @ 
Chil, W 
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Chriſt--The reſurrection of Chriſt from the 
dead--The promiſes of God who cannot lie-= 
The power of the almighty Creator- - The 
gracious appointment of this ſalyation for 
ſinful men- The holy qualification of be- 
lievers for the enjoyment of heaven--and, 
their Union with the great Head of the Ch 
Theſe are principles, which reaſon could ne- 
ver diſcoyer, and, which cannot have been 
derived from any other ſource, than that 
Fountain of light, to which they are deſign- 
ed to lead us, If you have been accuſtom- 
ed to regard Chriſtianity only as a ſyſtem. of 
pure morality, theſe principles muſt appear 
very extraordinary to you. You cannot, 
however, deny the importance of the doc- 
 trine of a future ſtate, which reſts upon them; 
| and ſure J am, it is your intereſt to believe 
inW it wu fan: tor a better foundation cannot 


| princigles of he Chin religion. ; You 
ae entreated not to reject them without 
buther examination: And, if, in general, 
M 3 the 
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the doctrine of a , ſtate hath BED: your 
aff lent, the importance of it demands your 
moſt ſerious and conſtant regard. The po- 
liticks of ſtateſmen, the commercial intereſts 
of republicks, and the fate of kingdoms, are 
trifling concerns, compared with the eternal 
ſalvation of any one individual perſon. if 
God has made i us accountable creatures, and 
| has determined, that every one of us ſhall 
give an account of himſelf to God; if he 
has appointed a day i in which he will judge 
the world in righteouſneſs; ; to loſe light of 
Gol, for the ſake of the little unimportant 
concerns of this preſent world to forget 
ourſelves, the everlaſting ſtate we muſt ſoon 
enter upon; and, to diſregard the ſolemn ac- 
count we muſt one day give; is the greateſt 
iniquity; folly, and madneſs. Were a man 
oblige! to quit his native land, to ſaib per 


the wide-extended ocean, in order to ſettle 


in ſome diſtant part of the earth, and; in- 


ſtead of providing for his-voyage and new ſet- 


| tlement in an unknown province, ſhould 
| | ſpend 


L I E 1 AA VN 1 
ſpend his whole time in engagements of the 


country, to which he muſt ſoon bid adieu for 


ever—or, ſhould he wholly amuſe himſelf 
with picking up ſhells and pebbles from the 
ſhore, inſtead! of preparing for his voyage, 


while the ſhip, in which he muſt take his 


patlage, prepared or not, only waits the wind 
to ſet her ſails, and launch forth; how would: 


you blame his folly, his thoughtleſs, impro- 
vident behaviour! But, how much more 


blame-worthy is the conduct of men, O 


muſt ſoon leave this world, and paſs into the 
doundleſs ocean of eternity, and mult enter 


upon a new, and that an unchangeable ſtate; 


and yet are wholly engaged by the things of 


time, and will not prepare for the eternal 


world. Be perſuaded then to pay a proper 


regard to your eternal intereſts, compared 


with which, all. the buſineſs and. politicks of 
the kingdoms of this earth app you, leſs. 


than nothing . 


If you are indeed city 1 in this | 
| affair; if you are ſenſible of the miſchief and 


M4 ruin, 
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ruin, which moral evil is producing in God's 


creation ; then, remember that Jeſus Cbriſt 


was raiſed from the dead: Seek a more per- 
ket underftanding of this myſtery of our 


redemption: Be aſſured, that the Son of 


God died to make an atonement for us, and 
was raifed again for our juſtification: Be per- 
fuaded that God hath given you eternal life 
in his ſon : Conſider that Almighty power, 
Which is able to perform more than you can 
aſc or think: And, be aſſured that nothing can 
exclude you from heaven, but your own wil- 
ful impenitence and obſtinate unbelief. Admit 
Chriſt into your hearts, as a ſure and certain 
hope of glory; and, look for that glory on 
the principles of Chriſtianity: Expect it day 
by day. Let not the world, nor the thought 
of your unworthinefs, however great it be, 
as a dark cloud, intercept your views, ob- 
feure your expectations, damp your hopes, ot 
quench your deſires of eternal life. It is 
the Chriſtianꝰs privitege to triumph in Chriſt 


Jeſus; to live in mop, and to die in peace. 
Fight 


1k runner Vn hy 
Fight then the good fight of faith; Let it ever 
be maintained in your conſciences, as a firſt 


principle, as an undoubted matter of fact, 


that Chriſt hath fully redeemed you. And, 
let this be your ſong in the houſe of your 
pilgrimage, © Bleſſed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who, according 
« to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us 
« again unto a lively hope, by the reſurrec- 


tion of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead, to an 


« inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reſerved in hea- 


« yen for us, who are kept by the power of 


* God through faith unto ſalvation.” 

You have read, or heard, of the holy 
lives of the primitive Chriſtians ; how they 
deſpiſed honors, riches, power; broke 


through all the entanglements of vice; faced 


a frowning world; and, triumphed over 
death in its moſt dreadful forms. You ſee 
modern Ohriſtians, and, perhaps, find your- 
(elves, almoſt infinitely removed from their 
zeal, piety, charity, patience, You in- 

quire, 
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quire, Why does not the belief of the ſame 


\ goſpel produce the ſame effects now? It does 


produce thoſe effects; but, in general, that 


goſpel is not believed. The multitudes, 


who are called Chriſtians, do not believe that 
Jeſus Chriſt died, and roſe again, in that re- 
ſpect in which the goſpel ſets forth his death 
and reſurrection. The primitive Chriſtians, 


believed in Jeſus as their life, their all-vic- 


torious Saviour, their everlaſting friend : They 

ereforeliv ed in a ſure and certain hope of 
a reſurrection to life: Their ſouls were filled 
with the expectation of glory: Heaven was 
their home; and not earth; the country of 


their hearts. This was the ground of all 


that you have ſeen in them ſo ſuperior to any 


thing you diſcern in modern Chriſtians, or 


find in yourſelves, They were meek, hum- 
ble, charitable, patient; and © took joyfully 
« the ſpoiling of their goods, knowing that 
jn heaven they had a better and a more en- 
during ſubſtance,” 


Men 


— 
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1 Men commonly miſtake at the very foun- 
dation: I'hey take it for granted that they 
believe in Chriſt, when their faith is mere 
opinion, and expect a good life will be the 
conſequence; and, perhaps, make ſome ef- 
forts to practiſe chriſtian virtues. They are 
diſappointed ; yet, ignorant of the cauſe; they 
imagine that ſtronger efforts will give them 
better ſucceſs; - but are ſtill diſappointed. 
The expeCtation muſt ever fail, and ſuch ef- 
forts prove ineffectual, if the foundation of 
faith in Chriſt be not well ſecured. The tree 
muſt be made good, before the fruit of the 
Spirit can appear and ripen to perfection. 
The ſcholar, from whom an aſſent to Chrif- 
tianity as a divine revelation is extorted by 
credible evidences, ſhould know that his faith, 
wich leaves his heart unchanged, is not the 
faith of God's elect: And, the generality of 
people, who call themſelves Chriſtians; ſhould 
be informed, that their belief is the. preju- 
dice of education, and as far removed from 


5 faith f in Chriſt as the prejudice of a Maho- 
metan. 
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metan. Surely that faith, by which men 
are no better than whited ſepulchres, or mere 


formaliſts in chriſtian practices, which con- 
fiſts with loving the world and the things of 


the world, and indeed with the practice of 
almoſt every vice, cannot be the faith to 


which the ſcriptures attribute ſuch great 


things: Yet, this is evidently the faith of 


moſt people high and low, of men of educa- 


tion, and of illiterate peaſants and mechanics. 


Aſk a real Chriſtian, how he came to be- 
heve in Chriſt: If he have a faculty to ex- 


preſs himſelf; be will tell you, that neceſſity 


preſſed him to it. He knew that he had ſin - 


ned againſt the great God, and>not merely 
through the violence of external temptation; - 
but, from an evil principle in his nature, He 


knew that he ought to adore and love that 
moſt perfect Being, who is the Creator of 
all things; but, he found the perſuaſions of 
reaſon ineffectual; he could not love God. 
Ke ought toacknowledge him in all his ways, 
and live to him who gave him Being; but 

> | huis 
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his heart, will, and affections rebelled againſt 
the obligation of perfect ſubjection to the di- 
vine government and glory. He cduld not 
imagine it poſſible for the holy and righteous 
God to look on him with favor, to accept 
and bleſs him: He conceived that the God 
of truth muſt condemn him; that his per- 
fect juſtice would never deal with any crea- 
ture contraty to the truth of things, or con- 
traty to his merit as a ſinful creature; and, 
therefore, if there be an eternity for him, 
he muſt be eternally undone. He could not 
diſcover, by any principles of reaſon, any 
foundation for hope, which could give him 
ſatisfaction. But the goſpel preaches peace; 
do ſinful man, eternal peace. Neceſſity, and 
that the greateſt, preſſed him to examine in- 
to łhe nature and evidences of the Chriſ- 
tian religion. He was convinced of its di- 
vine origin, and embraced the hope of the 
goſpel, as life from the dead. This faith 
changed his proſpects; his conſcience was 
relieved; his heart Was  ckarfed: his 
faith 
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faith did thus for kim immediately, which the 


rules of moraliſts, and the mortifications of 


religioniſts, can never effect at all; He was 


made at once both happy and holy. This 
is the chriſtian regeneration, The whole | 


need not a phyſician: And, they who have 


never known what a wounded ſpirit- means, 


and, who have never been eee 
cannot underſtand the importance of the gol. 
pel, nor feel that attachment to Jeſus, which 
is implied i in believing. _ 
Whoever truly believes in Jeſus Chriſt 


will find the life of fin deſtroyed. He can- 


not any longer live i in fin, who believes that 


he is ſo gloriouſly redeemed from it. How 


ee ſhall we, who are dead to fin”, by the 
death of Chriſt wholly redeemed from its deſ- 
troying power, © live any longer therein ?” 


Moſt certainly, « if we have been planted. 


- together i in the likeneſs of Chriſt's death, 
<« we ſhall be alſo in the likeneſs of his re- 
te ſurrection, reſtored to God in newneſs of 
le, Then, let the careleſs, the worldly- 
minded, 
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3 minded, the formal, the proud, impatient, 
and quarrelſome; tte unmercifu], the le wd, 
and ſenſual; the diſputing, domineering, and 
the rebellious politician; and all who mind 
earthly things, conſider that they are eſſenti- 
ally deficient. They have not the mind of 
Chriſt, nor walk as he walked, becauſe they 
do not yet believe in him. Beware of that 
fatal miſtake, in thinking you have faith, be- 

| cauſe you have ſome ſpeculative, and ortho- 


dox opinions. Never imagine your faith is 
right, while your heart and life are unchri- 
ſtian. Think not, that you only want to 
amend your morals. You have not yet be- 
lieved in Jeſus: You have not once entered 
into the ſheep-fold by Chriſt the door of the 
ſheep. You muſt be led to jeſus, through the 
knowledge of yourſelves, and in the right 
knowledge of him by faith: When this is 
accompliſhed, then the life alſo of Jeſus will 
be manifeſted in your mortal bodies, while, 
in believing, you rejoice with joy unſpeaka- 
ble and full of glory. 1 
. LECTURERS. 
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HUMILITY, 


. 
* 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN $PIRIT; 


HEAVEN. MATT, v. 3. 


Tu E. glory of God is the end for which 
all things Are, and were created. The ma- 
terial worlds contribute to this great delign, 
in a low degree. They are neceſſary, not 
merely as places of habitation, for finite, in- 
tellectual beings; hut, as means, to furniſh 
them with ideas: for, it is only through the 
medium of his works, that a creature can 
know the inviſible God; and, perhaps, any 
degree of knowledge would be impoſſible to 
finite beings, without external, material ob- 

The guodv is ing leæ duntaxat et unum of che Univerſe, 


” . 
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jets, There is not a. beaſt, or tree; a 
mountain, or valley, which is not, in a great- 
er pr leſs degree, neceſſary to man for his at- 
tainment of moral truth. The various ſhapes, 
and tempers, and proportions of bodily and 
mental ſtrength of the inferior animals are 
neceſſary, to give him ſome idea of perſection. 
Even, without the darkeſt thades, which, by 
themſelyes, ſtrike the mind with horror, light 
and beauty, truth and goodneſs could not be 


perceived and enjoyed. The material worlds, 
therefore, in all their vaſt variety, are neceſ- 


ary to the exiſtence of the intellectual ſyſ- 
tem, and to the exerciſe of that moral go- 


vernment, in which the divine perfections 


thine forth, to the great Creator's praiſe. 
That part of God's moral government, 

the redemption of man, is, in the ſyſtem to 

which we belong, the chief of all his works, 


deſigned to manifeſt the divine perfeQions 
in the moſt perfect degree, and to produce 


dhe greateſt quantity of moral good. Into 


N Re: = 
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this mirror, Angels deſire to look, that they 
may diſcern © the manifold wiſdom of God;” 
and « the memorial of his abundant Kind. 
« neſs is ſhewed, that men may ſing of his 
« righteouſneſs. All thy works praiſe thee, 


Lord; and thy ſaints give thanks unto thee, 
« They ſhew the glory of thy kingdom, and 


« talk of thy power; that thy power, thy 


40 glory, anl mightineſs of "OF kingdom 


40 might be known unto men.“ 


The beauty of creation, and the evidence 


that the world is the workmanſhip of the one, 


living, and true God, conſiſts in a unity of 


deſign in the midſt of an endleſs variety. 


Whatever harmonizes with the univerſal ten- 
dency of things, to promote the divine glo- 


ry, is of God; and, whatever is inconſiſtent 
with the general plan of providence. is evil. 


If the precepts of the : goſpel did not exactly | 
| correſpond with the law of creation, Let 
all things ./ re God, or with the univerſil 
principles of government, there would be rea- 


ſon to reject them, as the inventions and im- 
poſitions 
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poſitions of deſigning, or ſuperſtitious men. 
But, there is in them, ſo perfect an agreement 
with the univerſal ſyſtem; ſuch an union 
with the amazing variety of things to pro- 


mote the end, for which all things are; and, 


at the ſame time, they ſo perfectly accord 
with the redemption of man by Jeſus Chriſt, 
and with that ſtate. of future exiſtence, to 
which Chriſt hath redeemed us, that this very 


agreement, or union, is a proof of their di- 


vine original. 

The firſt precept of the Chriſtian religion, 
with which all other precepts accord, and, 
2s it were, grow out of it, commands the 
heart. Be conſiſtent with yourſelves, and 
with all things to which you ſtand related- 


Know your place and ſtation in the Univerſe-- 


Conſider what you are; and, put on the 
temper and diſpoſition ſuitable to your cha- 
racter--in other words, BE HUMBLE; © BE 
YE CLOTHFD WITH HUMILITY. | 


Humility is a diſpoſition of mind ſuitable 
to every creature. It is a temper, as pro- 
N 2 per 


ders at the patience and goodneſs of God;, and, 
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per for angels, as for men. It is fit, that 


they ſhould have a juſt eſtimation of then. 


ſelves, and of whatever relates to them ; that 


they ſhould know, and keep their ſtation in 


that rank of beings, in which they are placed; 


power and goodneſs, and- dependent on his 
fovereign will and government. But humi- 
ly. appears with different aſpects and qua- 


Uities, according to the circumſtances under 


which it is exerciſed. When our Saviour 
ſaid, Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, he was 
inſtructing the ſons. and daughters of men, 
that is, ſinful beings: And the poverty of 
ſpirit, which is proper for men, does not reſ- 


pect their dependent ſtate, ſimply as crea- 
tures; but, their ſtate of dependence on the 


grace and mercy of God, as depraved and 


guilty creatures, 


The truly humble man ſtands. 8 God 
condemned, aſhamed and, confounded, in 
fight of his ewn moral deformity: He won- 


if 
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F he underſtand * the way of ſalvation by 


Chridt Jeſus, his humilfation for fin brings 
him to confeſton; prevents the riſing of any 
lofty thoughts of his own merits; any hopes 
wat ever. e Hy, and leads him te 


* # 


| There is an pte in 8 which 
deſcribes his humble poſture of ſoul, better 
than it can be defined by words. The 


« Publican, ſtanding afar off, would not lift up. . 


e ſo much as his eyes unto heaven, but ſmote 
5 . his breaſt, ſayings God be merciful + 
cc to | 


* Otherwiſe, guilt will prevent an ingenuous confeſſion. 

+ That the Publican knew the way of ſalvation, through 
a mediator, or is repreſented in the parable as knowing ity 
is ſufficiently evident. In the temple, ſacrifices were offered 
for fin---typical ſaeriſiees, no doubt---and, in the Holy of 


Holies, there was the Propitiation, upon Which the blood of 


the ſacrifices was ſprinkled on the great day of atonement x 


and on which was an appearance, either the real, or an em- 


blematical, prefence of God: Here the Publican fought 
mercy; and, in referenc? to the ptopltiatory ſacrifices, and 
to the Propitiatiop itſelf, and the divine preſence there ma- 
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« to me a ſinner”, This example appeary 
to greater advantage, by ſtanding in compari. 
.. fon with another, which repreſents a perſon 
full of ſe]f-conceit, and vainly boaſting his 


own merits. © The Phariſee ſtood and pray- 
« ed thus with himſelf; God, I thank thee, 


& that I am not as Other men ure, extortio- 


nifeſted, he prayed FT OP del; which, in the explicit 
language of the chriſtian diſpenſation, was praying for mercy 
throuzb Chrift, that by the merits and death of our Saviour, 


and through faith in his blocd, he might obtain remiſſion of 


tins, and all other benefits of his paſſion. *©1aczoua; 


& maxime convenit illi placationi, feu reconciliationi, qua 


& fit inter Deum et homines, offerendo ſacrificium, teu 


« hoſtiam ad obtinendam peccati remiſſionem. 


& , 1 John ii. ver. 2. and iv. 10. fignificat et 


c peccatorum expiationem, et ipſam propitiationem, ſeu, 


46 id quo, et propter quod tum peccata expiantur, et conſe. 
& quenter Deus placatur, 


„ Ihagrypior, Heb. ix. 9g. proprie notat inftrumentum- 


& propitiationis, feu placationis, ac proinde optime in Chri- 
te {tum quadrat, per quem Pater nobis placatus eft, The 
< Propitiatory,. or Mercy- ſeat, Heb. ix, which name Paul 
« piveth to Chriſt, Rom. iii. 25. who is the true Propiti- 
«6 ation for our ſins,” Leigh Crit. Sac. 
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0 ners, unjuſt, ;adulterers; Or; EVEN. as this 
« Publican. L faſt twice in the week; I 
give tithes. of all that I poſſeſs The 
| Phariſee had not any degree of the temper, 
which was ſuitable to his real character: : And, 
it is impoſſible that any two things ſhould be 
more oppoſite to each other, than the temper 
of his ſoul was, at that time, oppoſite to truth 
and to God. On the other hand, the Pub- 
lican could not be thruſt lower than he lay, 
or be in any predicament more agreeable to 
the truth of things, This man, therefore, 
went down to his houſe juſtified, and not the 
other. | 
| Conſidering the 8 of human na- 
| ture, and the redemption by Chriſt, it is as 
impoſſible to become a real Chriſtian with- 
out poverty of ſpirit, as to be a man with- 
out animal life: And, whatever unfitneſs 
there might have been, for God to pardon 
ſinners without Chriſt, there can no be no 
leſs to pardon them without bumility. Is it 
poſlible, i in the nature of things, that a man 


N 4 ſhould 
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ſhould ever aſk for mercy, or accept it, who 
is not humbled under a ſenſe of his ſinful: 
neſs? And, can we ſuppoſe, that mercy will 


be extended to him, who preſumes he does 
not want mercy? that the careleſs, who have 
no deſire to obtain it; or, the impenitent, 
whole temper and conduct deny the charge 
of guilt, and impeach the juſtice of God in 


_ condemning and punithing ſinners, will even 


be juftified by the God of truth, who never 


acts contrary to the reaſon and fitneſs of 
things? Will the God of truth deny himſelf, 


and allow our lie? Will he beſtow-that mer- 


cy, of which we have no idea, and for which 


we cannot be thankful? will he give that grace, 


which we are not prepared to accept, and of 
which we cannot make a right uſe? Hath 


God given his Son to ſuffer for us, to die for 


| fin, as a ranſom for the ſoul, and will he now 


pardon thoſe, whoſe very frame of mind and 


conduct are an impeachment of his wiſdom 
and goodneſs, and an emphatical declaration 


of 


that Chriſt died in vain? Shall the death 
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of Chriſt be a conſideration, for which liſe 


ſhall be given to thoſe, who are full of pre- 
ſumption, and truſt in their on merits and 
righteouſneſs, as a ſufficient reaſon for God 
to beſtow upon them immortality, 1. e. who 
ſet up a claim in oppoſition to the glory of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt? It cannot be--ſurely, 
it cannot be. We muſt be brought low; 
and be made poor in ſpirit, before God will, 
and it may be ſaid, before he can exalt and 


enrich us with his grace. He reſiſteth the 
proud, and the proud only ſtands as an ad- 


verſary againſt the unhumble, and preſump- 
tuous, ſelf-conceited, ſelf- juſtifying, and giv- 
eta grace unto the lowly. 

There is a congruity in the chan ler of 
of a man, who is poor in ſpirit, to obtain and 
enjoy merey and grace. The empty and 
hungry ſoul has a capacity for being filled; 


can feel a ſenſe of obligation, and aſcribe the 


praiſe, which is due, to his God and Saviour. 
Every obſtacle to his ſalvation. is for ever re- 
moved. 9 paſt ſins can be no impediment 

— to 
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to his peace and ſafety; ſor © Chriſt hath tle 
. « ken away ſin, by the ſacrifice of himſelf;” 
and God, who willeth not the death of a fin- 


ner, who is rich in mercy, and even delight- 


eth in mercy, both can and will pardon, juſ- 


tify, and fave him---He is, and ſhall be bleſ- 
fed. © Thus faith the High and Lofty One, 
that inhabiteth eternity, whoſe name 
is Holy; I dwellin the high and holy place, 
vit him alſo that is of a contrite and hum- 
« ble ſpirit, to revive the ſpirit of the hum- 
s ble, and to revive the heart of the con- 
< trite ones--- To this man will I look, even 
to him that is poor and of a contrite ſpirit, 
« and trembleth at my word.“ 


It is not in the ſingle inſtance of ſuing for 


pardon, that the truly humble man expreſſes 
his lowly thoughts; but, conſiſtently with 
himſelf and the truth of things, he walks 


| humbly. with his God, in every circumſtance 


in which he can be placed. He conſiders 
himſelf as one, whom mercy only permits to 
live and hope; and, therefore, conſcious that 


; = | a guilty | 
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2 guilty creature deſerves evil, and not good, 
he receives every bleſſing, as an act of merey, 
with thankful acknowledgment of unmerited 
favor. If Providence witholds.any comforts, 
he is not diſcontented in a ſtate. of poverty 
and want; becauſe he is poor in ſpirit, and 
conſiders that a ſinner, who yet poſſeſſes hope, 
is in a ſituation truly happy beyond deſert. 
If bleſſings are beſtowed, and again taken 
away, he parts with them without repining, 
and ſuffers any loſs, any. pain, without a 
murmur; for, how ſhould a living man 
complain, 758 ſuffers far leſs than bis ini- 
quity deſerves? Whatever talents he is en- 
dowed with, health or ſtrength, learning or 
riches, honor or power, he does not conſider 
them as his own ; but, as a truſt, to be uſed 


to God's glory and the good of his fellow 


creatures. This, indeed, he ought to do, 
as an intelligent being, created for God; 

but, much more, is he obliged to it, and dif- 
poſed to do ſo, by the- conſideration . of 


bis being bought with a price, redeemed 
from 
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from utter ruin, that he may glorify God in 
his foul and body. Inſtead of being puffed 
up by any diſtinctions, he reflects how un. 
worthy he is of them, how unable to dear 
them with propriety, and how little he glori- 
fes God by them: He rather fears, than re- 
joices in them; and is humble under a ſenſe 
of his imperfections, defiring the mercy of 
_ Godto pity and pardon him. He fees vanity 
and infufficiency in every earthly thing; that 
he has nothing in all the world to make hin 
| happy ; that fin has brought a curſe upon all 
worldly poſſeſſions; and, that every thing 
will prove a ſnare and curſe to him, unleſs 
ſanctified to his uſe, by the ſpecial bleſſing of 
God through his great Mediator, He 
knows that, Through him, even affections, 
poverty and want, perſecutions, ſickneſs, 
and death, may become bleſſings to him; 
and, therefore, feels equally dependent on the 
divine favour in profperity and adverſity. 
He finds himſelf in the midft of ſnares and 
| — and, — is worſt of all, in 
f danger 
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danger continually: of proving his own, his 
greateſt foe: He perceives, that he is with- 


out wiſdom to obferve, and without ſtrength. 


to reſiſt his ſpiritual adverſaries; and, expe- 
rience has taught him, that he muſt be over- 
powered and finally undone, unleſs God Al- 
mighty help, ſupport, and fave him. Inſuf- 


fcient to be, in any degree, his own Saviour, 1 5 


the worker of his on wealth and happineſs, 
be depends wholly on him, who hath faid 


My grace is ſufficient for thee; myftrength 


© js perfected in weakneſs.” He knows, 
that without the external means of grace, 


de had remained i ignorant of God and of him- 


felf; and he attributes to the fpecial favour 
of Heaven, and not to his own deſerving, 


or procuring, that he has the means to be 
happy: And, that he has, in any degree, 


profited by the means, he aſeribes it to the 
God of all powen and grace, who called him 


by them to his eternal kingdom and glory: 
He imputzs his dwn virtues. to the favour of 
his God and Saviour, acknowledging that he 


mers 


can do rothing good by his own power, unleſs 


aſſiſted by the over-ruling influence of God. 
If he has ſerved God in any eminent degree, 


he knows © who made him to differ from 
88 other?! that he has: nothing but what he - 


received, and that he has done nothing by his 


own wiſdom and ſtrength: therefore, with 


St. Paul, who laboured more abundant! y than 


all the other apoſtles, he adds to the ac- 
count of his labours; © Yet, not I; but the 
% grace of God which was with me.“ He 
reflects what he was, and is, in himſelf; what, 


without the grace of Jeſus and the mercy of 


God; and, what he will yet be, if left to 


himſelf; and ſees that he is the pooreſt wretch 


imaginable, without any thing to call his 


own properly, his depravity only excepted; 


and therefore has nothing to boaſt of; for he 


never was, is, or can be any thing good, fur- 


ther than grace and mercy make him to be. 
The more he. receives, the more obliged he 


feels bimſelf: 'Fhe ms of his vaſt: obliga- 
6 FFC tions ; 


—— 


tions preſſes him down, and lays him ſtill 


1 K r vi, oy 


lower in humility. ; 
Sit down in the loweſt room? bens 


you will find the true Chriſtian: There 
God finds, and enriches him with his grace; 
and there, in the ſame poſture of ſoul, will he 
be found in the day of judgment. Still poor 
in ſpirit, he will admire the grace and mer- 
cy of his God. When his virtues ſhall be 


mentioned, to juſtify the approbation of his 


judge, aſtoniſhed that any thing he has done 
ſhould be taken notice of, he will exclaim, 
When did I ſee thee hunery, and fed thee? 
or thirſty, and gave thee drink? or naked, 
and clothed thee? or ſick and in priſon, and 
viſited thee ?- He will then be bidden to 


come up higher; and when the crown of 


glory ſhall be placed on his head, ſill conſci- 
ous of his own unwortnineſs, ſtil] adoring his 
great benefactor's munificence, filled with a 
ſenſe of infinite obligation, rejoicing that 
there i is ſuch a Being as God at the head of 


creation, and perſectly ſatisfied with his own 


infe- 
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ferior ſtation, as a creature wholly dependant, 
he will fall down in loweſt proſtration before 


him wha ſitteth on the throne of glory (for 
ſo the ſcripture repreſents the happy ſtate of 
the redeemed) and, worſhipping him that liv. 


eth for ever andever, will caſt his crown be- 
fore the throne, ſaying, Thou art worthy, 


O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and 
power; for thou haſt created all things, and 
for thy pleaſure they are, and were created. 


. The ſtate of human nature is ſuch, that we 
muſt be indebted for ſalvation to foreign 
merit and aſſiſtance. This condition of things 
neceſſarily excludes boaſting. A way of ſal- 
vation for ſinful men, through a mediator, re- 
quires humility. It is a way, into which we 


cannot enter, and in which we cannot pro- 
ceed one ſtep, without lowly thoughts of out- 


ſelves. In the very nature of things it is 
3mpoſlible; and the happineſs, which is 


the end of ſalvation, or the completion of it, 
is ſuch, that, without this grace, we can ne- 


ver Hare in it. Humility is the proper qua- 
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lifcation for heaven. A proud man can ne- 
ver ſing the ſong of the redeemed ; that 1 is, 
he can never feel their ſenſe of obne 
and therefore cannot know their joy. Hu- 


3 mility is the only frame of mind, which can 


7 


{rom his ſtature. 


reconcile us to God and the whole creation. 
The unhumbled ſinner is at variance with 


the univerſe; who, while all things cry, Let 
God be glorified, either feeks to juſtify and 
exalt himſelf, or totally diſregards every con- 


cern, but that of private gratification. 


- Vihen men hear a general deſeription of 


Rs how reaſonable, and how lovely it 


ie, they preſently approve; and ſelf-love miſ- 
takes the approbation of virtue for virtue it- 
feir, They are ignorant of the natural pride 
of their hearts; and conſider not, that this 
good and perſect gift muſt be received from 
hearen. All the perſuaſions of reaſon will 
no more change the heart, or make a man 


humble, than they will take off one cubit 


Oo : Many 


mr xt 

Many love the humble man, but not hy. 
mility. If they loved the grace of humility 
for its own ſake, they would be humble. 
They can like a man of a ſelf-diffident, mo- 
deſt deportment, becauſe they themſelves are 
proud, and feel a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, 
while the lowly man is content to fit be- 
neath them. | 

When contemplative men view the ſtars, 
which ſparkle in the heavens, they imagine 
an infinite hoſt of ſuns, with their innumera- 


ble ſets of planets, or worlds: They then en- 


large the idea, and ſuppoſe: another heaven 
of ſuns and worlds riſing ſtill above this which 
they behold; and theſe ſtill enlightened by a 


| ſuperior firmament of luminaries. The im- 
menſity of creation fills tne mind with aſto- 
niſhment. Tired imagination ſtretches itſelf 


in vain through immeaſurable regions; and 


the philoſopher returns to reflect upon himſelß 
and the little inſignincant figure which he 


bears in the immenſity of God's works. 
« J cannot, he ſays, but look upon myſelf 
N „„ with 
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&« ith ſecret horror, as not worth the ſmall- 
« eſt regard of the Supreme Being.“ This 


ſentiment of Mr. Addiſon is equally ſuitable 


to the character of Epicurus. Indeed, the 
very eſſence of the. Epicurean atheiſm con- 
ſits in it. It is the humility of a philoſopher, 
not that of a man who is a ſinner. It has 
relation to the works of God, rather than to 
God himſelf; has the quantity, extent, and 
proportion of ſpace and matter for its object, 
and not the moral perfections of the Deity. 
dome gentlemen are very much pleaſed to 
cheriſh this ſentiment, and call it walking hum- 
bly with God: But, there is no more mo- 
ral virtue in it, than in the aſtoniſhment of 
a ſchool-boy, when he ſtands gazing on the | 
mighty elephant. | 
There 1s, what St. Paul called, A volun- 
tary humility; which is no other than a diſ= 
guiſed pride. It appears in an oftentacious 
profeſſion of humility; in an affected pre- 
ciſeneſe; in abſtinence from pleaſures; in an 
auſtere and rigid diſcipline: © Touch not; 
02 « taſte 
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« taite not; handle not.” A deformed co. 


- 2 t foe! 58, in the richneſs and fancy of her 


dreſs, to appear with thoſe charms which na- 
ture has denied her: While a truly modeſt 


and graceful woman is negligent of dreſs, 


and wiſhes to hide, rather than expoſe the 


real beauties of her perſon. The. ſincere 


_ Chriſtian would not appear, but be humble, 


He would conceal his other virtues under the 


cover of humility, like a dark veil caſt over 


rich attire, which hides all the glare, and 
makes none itſelf: But, when his other vir- 
tues appear under the modeſt grace of genu. 
ine humility, for always Concealed they can- 


not be, they then appear more lovely to the | 


eye, and are molt eſteemed, 


Some make all their religion to conſiſt in 


noiſy profeſſion. They will be heard and ta- 
ken notice of. They invent nice diſtincti- 
ons, oppoſe, diſpute, and preach, and make 
long prayers, to gain a degree of importance 
among their brethren: But, to ſit in ſilence; 


to be learners; to poſſeſs ſome obſcure cor- 
ner 
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ner in the church; to lie concealed under a 
ar as: of Chriſtianity; ; to be unnoticed, 


or eſte eemed as nothing---this hurts their 


pride ; and i is a ſort of humility, which, to 


hide their own forwar neſs from deſerved cen- 


ſure, they will call a want of zeal, or luke- 


warmneſs. Some preach Chrilt of envy and 
rife; and the moſt humbling confeſſions are 
often a lure to catch the praiſe of men. 
Humility is a virtue purely chriſtian. Pa- 
gan moraliſts knew nothing of it, either in 
tacory or practice. So far from it, they nou- 
nized the directly oppoſite temper, pride. 
And we are in danger, from a claſſical edu- 
cation, to imbibe their ſpirit; to conceive 


falle ideas of virtue and honor; and to deſpiſe 


humility, as a vicious, contemptible mean- 


neſs. We may, indeed, appear of conſe- 


quence without it, in the eye of men as vain 
and ignorant as ourſelves: But without hu- 


mility, we cannot have any true virtue, or 


e acceptable in God's ſignt. He eſteems 


it of great price. He, v 'n0 was higher than 


3 | — ns 


2 


ier an 


the kigheſt of all created beings, ſtooped the Let! 
loweſt, made himſelf of no reputation, and depra 
took upon him the form of a ſervant. And, not b 
in his church, next to Chriſt himſelf, he is the v 
greateſt, who moſt humbles himſelf as a little | to be 
child, and becomes ſervant to all men. A ſuch 
true chriſtiaa knows his own heart, in th 
his own infirmity, his own guilt and N 
unworthineſs, much more than thoſe of his with 
brethren; he can therefore eſteem others to th 
better than himſelf: and, if he feels moſt ſuite: 
ſenſibly his own obligations to divine mercy, ' Wh) 
will be content to ſtyle himſelf Leſs than te the j1 
leaſt of all. ſaints, and be ready to waſh the his | 
feet of his Lord's fervants. Tho! 
It is a right knowledge of God, and of botte 
ourſelves, which produces humility. « ] and 
“ have heard of thee by the hearing of the he 15 
« ear; but now mine eye feeth thee where- prehe 
« fore I repent, and abhor myſelf in duſt and the . 
«c"aſhes.” Let us conſider what we are with Fron 


reſpect to the holy and righteous God; and | he cl 
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compare our hearts and lives with his law: 
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Let us open our eyes to view our guilt, our 


depravity, weakneſs, inſufficiency. Let us 
not be afraid to be humble. It is not only 
the way to be exalted in a future ſtate; but, 


d be ſafe and happy, ſo far as is poſſible in 


ſuch a ſtate of things, to be ſafe and happy 
in the preſent world. 

The proud man is apt to be diſcontented 
with his lot; to be impatient and reſtleſs; 
to think himſelf hardly dealt with, when he 
ſuffers; and to ſay, in view of his depravity, 
Why haſt thou made me thus? Heblaſphemes 
the judgments, which, he certainly knows, 
his limited faculties cannot comprehend. 
Though ſelf-conceited, there is a worm at 


bottom, which "gnaws the root of his hope, 


and makes it wither: He often ſuſpects that 
he is not good enough, and foreboding ap- 
prehenſions of the righteous Judgments of 
the Almighty fill him with fad diſquietudes, 
From men, he meets with leſs reſpec than 
he challenges, as due to his quality, rank, 
or merit: His ſpirits are often ruffled, and 
quarrels 
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quarrels « enſue. CE onfident i in his own pow- 
ers, he meets temptations, „which he cannot 


reſiſt. The higher he erects his head, the 
more expoſed to the ſtorms of life: and, 
when he. falls, the more dreadful is his fuin; 


for the more unſubdued his ſpirit, the more 
wretched mult: he be for ever. 
Let any one, on the other ſide, conſider 
the ſtate of the 1 man; how perfect 
he dis at one with the whole univerſe; how 
| Ittle expoſed to miſery : how ſafe and happy 
he is, and muſt be for ever; and he il, 


. doꝶbtleſe, ſay, Ble ſled are the poor in fp! rt 
. for theirs 18 the kingdom of DOR. 
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